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THE PRIZE WINNING AYRSHIRE COW, LADY HEATHER 43824 


Ayrshire cows are small but are among the best dairy animals. 
Scotland, the breed is very hardy and well suited 
character. 


Originating in the hilly country of southwestern 
to our middle and northern states, with their frequent rugged 


Although Ayrshires can withstand more unfaverable conditions than most high-bred milkers, they respond 


readily to good feed and treatment and are quite numerous in all of our important dairy sections. 
good representative of the breed, with nice markings and a finely developed udder. 
state fairs, and is now owned in the west by the great railroad magnate, J. J. Hill. 


Lady Heather is a 
She has won many first prizes at 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Farmers Handy Wagon Co.. 


OF SAGINAW, MICH., 
Are Headquarters for All Kinds of Farm Trucks and Metal Wheels for Old Wagons. 



















No. 8 With Our 
Patented Wheels 


Where to Buy Farm Trucks. 


Of course you ought to have 2 low-down, lroad-tire flat-platform, short-turning 
farm track, and you ought to have one that possesses all these features. There is 
but one such truck, and the Farmers Handy Wagon Co., of Saginaw, Mich., owa thie 
patents for it. Have you ever seen their catalogue? You ought to send for one at 
once. They arefree. They tell you all about farm trucks. You know these people 
up in Saginaw were the first who ever built trucks for farmers. Theirs are the only 
ones used by the U. 8. Government. During the late war they built 50 solid wheeled 
farm trucks per day for our Uncle Sam. They build trucks for nearly every civil- 
ized country on the globe. These are the reasons why they can build trucks 
cheaper and better than anyone else. Then, too, they can ship a farmer any kind 
of a truck he needs, for they build all kinds as they own all the patents there are on 
farm trucks. They guarantee their patented wood wheels for five years, while it is 
impossible for you to get a guarantee on any other make longer than for one year, 

ell! I can’t stop here to tell you all the reasons why these Michigan people are in 
better position to supply our wants than anyone else, but if you will just send your 
name on pay card to the Farmers Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich., they will 
gladly send you full information and prices. Try it. It will cost you only one cent 
aud may bring you information that will be valuable to you. 
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No. 2 With Patented Wheels 
A Scientifically Built Wheel. 


These wheels are made of thoroughly seasoned 
White Oak, dressed on both sides and edges. The pieces 
marked No.1 are keyed tightly together and then the 
wedges or spokes (No. 2) are fitted in. These wedges 
are allcut with the grain running lengthwise, and form 
a solid series of spokes from the iron hub (No. 4) to steel 
tire (notshown). After the last wedge is driven in tight 
the planks marked No. 3 are placed on top with the 
grain running crosswise of the grain in-layer marked 
No.1. The wheel is thoroughly bolted by ten bolts 
which pass through all three layers. The hub (No 4) 
and skein (No. 5) are made from high-grade Lake 
Superior iron with smooth wearing surfaces. The box 


is made with a wide flange on each end, and these fit 3 


up on each side of the wheel and are drawn up tight to 
it by bolts which reach through the wheel from one 
flange to the other. There is a wide sand band on each 
end of the box to keep the sand out. 
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If you wish 
Metal Wheels 
for your old 
wagons write 
us for prices. 

































American Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 65 
Growing Great Crops of Corn. 





W the corn belt a farmer who 
averages from 60 to 80 bu 
per acre is doing unusually 
well. Fifty bushels is a 
good crop. The yield per 
acre instead of increasing 
because of good culture and 
improved methods is de- 
creasing from year to year. Corn growers, 
especially those in the west, claim it is 
impossible to raise more than 60 to 80 bu 
per acre without expending an unwarranted 
amount of money for fertilizers and labor. 
There are, however, a number of growers, 
particularly in our middle states, who grow 
each year corn which yields regularly froin 
100 to 125 bu per acre. This may seem to 
be a rather large story, but on the farm of 
I. S. Long of Lebanon Co, Pa, this is done 
year after year. If anyone doubts the 
statement he can visit the farm on his own 
account. 

The secret of Mr Long’s success is, first 





For Week Ending April 14, 1900 


men 5c for every two-eared stalk of corn 
they would pick out while harvesting. This 
has not been carried far enough to test and 
prove its value, but he is convinced that 
before very long he will have a variety 
which will produce a very high percentage 
of two-eared stalks. This of course will 
materially increase the yield. 
RESULT OF THOROUGH CULTURE. 

The success in corn culture, however, is 
not wholly due to first-class seed. Mr 
Long follows a very careful rotation of 
crops and gives his soil the very best of 
culture. A four years’ rotation is the rule 
at present. The field is in corn one year. 
The following spring it is seeded to oats 
and that fall it goes into wheat and tim- 
othy and the following spring is seeded to 
red clover. During the summer the wheat 
is harvested and the clover is allowed to 
remain on the ground one year more, thus 
completing the four years’ rotation. The 
soil is of limestone origin, and although 
stones are being removed constantly they 
still creep out and give some trouble. They 


No. 15 


it. _The winter exposure places the soil in 
the very best possible condition to supply 
plant food. He likes to have the ground 
loose for corn and oats and _ believes in 
packing only for wheat. With the excep- 
tion of lime, which is burned on the farm, 
Mr Long uses no mineral fertilizer, but 
carefully applies all the manure made on 
the farm to the wheat ground just before 
it is plowed. 

A peculiar implement is used for plant- 
ing. It is a » odification of a riding culti- 
vator with two attachments each somewhat 
similar to a lister. By the plow attachment 
to the planter a furrow is made in the well- 
prepared soil. The seed corn is dropped in 
the bottom of this furrow and properly cov- 
ered. May is the most desirable month for 
planting in this section. A _ single kernel 
every 18 in is the ideal stand, but this can- 
not always be done. Last year, for example, 
the yield was decreased because of thick 
planting. The corn is in the bottom of this 
lister furrow, sO as soon as cultivation be- 
gins the soil can be rolled about the young 








A PENNSYLVANIA 


in breeding up a variety of corn for size. 
He began with a variety which was then 
called Improved Leaming and is now Eu- 
reka. He selected the first year a few of 
the largest and best ears. Then at cutting 
time he offered to give his men 5c for every 
ear they found that weighed two pounds or 
over. This he continued until now he has 
a large variety which usually produces 100 
to 125 bu per acre and some years even 
more. As would naturally be expected the 
stalks of thts corn are very large, occasion- 
ally reaching 16 ft in hight with ears 9 ft 
above the ground. The corn is a yellow 
variety with a large cob—not an objection 
where the seasons are long and the corn is 
wanted for feeding in the ear. The ears 


average about 12 inches in length and some 
of the largest 10 to 11% inches in circum- 
ference. Some of them are of course longer 
than 12 inches. 

Three or four years ago Mr Long con- 
ceived the idea of developing a two-eared 
variety. 


With this in view he offered his 


ie - 


CORN FIELD WHICH YIELDED 125 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


have been pretty completely removed, how- 
ever, so that it is possible to plow the 
ground to a depth of 8 in. This for corn is 
always done in the fall and with a three- 
horse sulky plow. 

This deep plowing Mr Long considers ab- 
solutely necessary if success is to be had 
in growing large crops of corn. For oats 
and wheat he does not plow so deep. If 
deep plowing for corn is not practiced the 
drouth and dry weather will injure the crop 
during July and August in spite of every- 
thing that can. be done. Of course the 
fields were not plowed 8 in the first years, 
but after Mr Long came into possession of 
the property he began by going down 1 in 
deeper each year until the upper 8 in of 
soil was thoroughly mixed and the fertiliz- 
ing elements it contained were evenly dis- 
tributed. In spring the ground is prepared 
for planting by the use of deep working 
harrows that stir up almost to the depth 
of the plowing. Mr Long believes that it 
would pay to plow again, but seldom does 








plan‘ covering weeds, but not disturbing 
the roots. This Mr Long considers one of 
the essentials in corn culture, as the best 
returns cannot be secured if the roots are 
disturbed in any way. By this plan the 
weeds and grasses can be so successfully 
held in check that it is not necessary to 
plow both ways. Level culture is prac- 
ticed. 
DISPOSITION OF THE CORN. 

In common with farmers in Pennsylvania, 
every acre of his corn is cut and shocked. 
See illustration of Mr Long’s corn shock 
on Page 482. As soon as the corn is dry 
enough it is husked and the fodder hauled 
to the barn and stored for feed. If all of it 
is not wanted for this purpose, it is used 
for bedding and goes to increase the ma- 
nure heap. The immense cob makes the 
corn unfit for feeding on the ear, but most 
eastern farmers consider this a wasteful 
method and always shell their corn. The 
big ear in this case is no objection further 

{To Page 482.] 
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Selection of Seed Corn. 


J. T. WILLARD, KANSAS EXPER STA. 





Corn is not sufficiently rich in proteids, 
the rarest and most valuable constituents 
of a food stuff, to insure even the'best 
utilization of its wealth of starch. If the 
percentage of proteids could be permanent- 
ly increased the value added to this crop 
would be incalculable. Analysis of numer- 
ous samples of corn made by the Kan exper 
sta have shown that not only is there a 
great difference between varieties, but that 
in different ears of the same variety the 
proteids may vary between 8.5 and 14 per 
cent. In this variation lies the possibility 
of great improvement. There is no rea- 
sonable doubt that by intelligent and per- 
sistent seed-selection a considerable in- 
crease in the proteids may be made in ex- 
isting varieties, 

Chemical analysis has shown that the 
germ is richest in  proteids. Therefore, 
choosing kernels in which the germ is in 
larger proportion is all that is necess ry 
to insure getting seed that is richer in pro- 
teids. Selecting corn with a large germ is 
rot as difficult as might be supposed. Take 
a few grains from, th» ear, neglecting the 
butt and tip, where they are more or less 
distorted in form, and with a sharp pocket- 
knife, begin at the tip of a kernel where it 
was attached to the cob and make several 
cross sections from one thirty-second to 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and 
observe the relative proportion of germ that 
the section shows. Repeat this on a num- 
ber of kernels, and make longitudinal sec- 
tions of other kernels also. These sections 
can be made in less time than it takes to 
tell how to do it, and by means of them a 
very useful judgment can be passed upon 
the corn. - The relatively small amount of 
seed required for co:a planting makes it 
feasible to give special attention to selec- 
tion of the seed. At the same time atten- 
tion should be given to the various factors 
that combine to produce a large yield. A 
variety satisfactory in these respects should 
be chosen as the basis upon which to de- 
velop an improvement in the percentage cf 


proteids. 


Adulteration of Red Clover ‘xed. 








With the sharp advance in the price of 
clover seed, the temptation te dealers to 
adulterate it is great, ip order that they 
may sell at a low price and yet make their 
usual profit. Low-price seed is frequently 
poor, and poor seed is nearly always the 
most expensive. The adulteration is com- 
monly made by mixing in old seed which 
has lost a large percentage of germinating 
power, or even by mixing in screenings, 
weed seeds or grass seeds, such as timo- 
thy. There is no standard of quality and 
the terms prime, choice and fancy as used 
by different dealers do not always mean 
the same thing. The seeds of timothy, 
white and alsike clover, although they must 
be considered impurities, cannot be called 
injurious. Timothy may sometimes be pres- 
ent in such quantities as to be objection- 
able, not from the nature of the plant, but 
because the seed can be purchased at a 
much lower cost than clover seed, and a 
farmer does not want to get timothy when 
he pays for clover. 

The ‘most frequent adulterant besides 
screenings and dead seed is yellow trefoil. 
This seed is much cheaper than red clover 
and is very objectionable in clover fields. 
The seed greatly resembles red clover and 
cannot be detected from it by a casual ex- 
amination. Low grade seed usually con- 
tains large amounts of brown dead seed 
which reduces the percentage of germina- 
tion in the sample and consequently its 
value. Illustrations of clover seed and its 
aduiterants are given in a circular recently 
issued by the U § dep’t of agri, and by the 
use of a low-power microscope one canread- 
ily pick out the different kinds of seed. A 
test for germination should also be made 
by counting out a given number of seeds 


STAPLE CROPS 


and either sowing them in a box of earth 
or laying them between two pieces of flan- 
nel cloth which are kept wet. 

Prices of clover seed this spring are 33 to 
40 per cent higher than a vear ago, and 
holders at the big markets, «uch as Chi- 
cago and Toledo, have endeavoret to main- 
tain this level. But country offerings have 
recently shown some increase, and a price 
reaction followed. Timothy seed has not 
followed the winter advance in clover, and 
prices continue low. 

SEED PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


April ayl Aprill May lt 
BOOP - cnccsdéccvcessocs $7.60 ? $2.35 ? 
BED scsdcccecesesede 5. 6.25 2.20 2.40 
BEE Shcccecccecssace 4 4.90 2.75 
BE kccodcoccecadsee Mae 7.00 2.6214 3.10 
BOUE sreridctcxrcacess 7.40 7.40 3.15 3.30 
TEES cccccccecsecces « 9.00 9.20 5.25 5.50 





Straw for Mulching Wheat Land. 


ERNEST J. RIGGS, OHIO. 





In riding through the wheat belt, the 
most familiar objects are the straw stacks, 
for they may be seen on almost every farm, 
scattered here and there in fence corners 
and out-of-the-way places. These are not 
indications of careless farming, but on the 
other hand you will find that the farmer is 
making good use of the straw for feed and 
shelter for stock, or that the time has not 
yet come when he will utilize it in another 
way. More than likely he is not a stock 
farmer, but a grain farmer, and is holding 
the straw until later. 

It is no longer a question with the stock 
farmer what he shall do with his straw, 
but with the majority of grain farmers it 
is a problem of mere or less moment. Many 
of the farmers of the west get rid of it as 
fuel for the engine which does the thresh- 
ing, and yet this does not consume all of 
it and it remains in a pile until the ground 
is to be broken up, and then it is burned. 
Where there is no better way to get rid of 
it, burning is all right, perhaps, if it is 
done in the right way. 

I have received good results from wheat 
crops by scattering the straw on the ground 
as soon as plowed and put in proper con- 
dition to receive the wheat. The breaking 
and preparation of the ground is done the 
latter part of July and the first part of Au- 
gust. The straw is then scattered evenly 
and thickly enough to thoroughly cover the 
surface and left this way until time to sow 
the wheat, when it is burned. A light har- 
row is run over the ground to partly cover 
the ashes to keep them from blowing off, 
and then the wheat is drilled in the usual 
way. 

The ashes are not of very much value, 
but every little helps, and it had better 
be so much added to the soil than so much 
never returned, However, the _ greatest 
good does not come from the increased 
plant food, but from the straw as a mulch, 
which conserves moisture and makes the 
conditions more favorable for seed germi- 
nation and plant growth. In this part of 
Ohio the ground is often so dry at seeding 
time that the grain will remain for weeks 
before there is sufficient moisture to ger- 
minate it. Of course the same results may 
be obtained by surface tillage once a week 
from the time it is plowed until seeding 
time, but this takes considerable time, and 
besides it is the season of the year when 
comfort is at a premium, and every farmer 
needs a few weeks just then to stretch out 
under his big maple tree and fan himself 
to sleep, while his overworked team is safe- 
ly hid in the deep woods away from the 
pesky flies. 

I do not claim that the straw mulch is 
any cheaper than the dirt mulch for this 
purpose, but I do claim that it has given 
me from two to six more bushels of wheat 
per acre. Yes, the straw may be exchanged 
for commercial fertilizer containing large 
amounts of potash, phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen, and greater yield of wheat be the 
result, but at the present” price of straw 


‘ 


in our nearby markets it would take the 
entire crop to buy a ton of fertilizer, for 
after deducting the expense of baling, haul- 
ing and shipping, there is only about a dol- 
lar per ton left. Straw contains only a 
very small amount of digestible food and 
is therefore not very valuable for stock, but 
it serves an ideal purpose as an absorbent 
in the stable, and not only this, but it adds 
its own value as a fertilizer besides. I grow 
only from 50 to 60 acres of wheat a year 
and it is my plan not to sell a bit of straw, 
but to use as much as possible for bedding 
and the remainder in the way described. 





Crops on Old Corn Land—Our rotations 
must carefully be adapted not only to 
our soil, but also to our location. I would 
follow our years of corn with a crop of 
cats, which operates as a cleansing crop, 
shading and checking the growth of weeds 
in summer. The stubble being soon plowed, 
it has the effect of a hoed crop, and with 
the previous corn tillage combines to leave 
the ground in fine condition for succeed- 
ing crops. Presuming we have been doing 
good work—especially good plowing, for no 
subsequent operations can ever atone for 
poor, shiftless plowing—this ground is now 


‘in good shape for a crop of either pota- 


toes, onions, or if plowed and stirred deep- 
ly of sugar beets. Onions may be raised 
for several succeeding seasczs on the same 
land; but neither potatoes nor sugar beets 
should be; potatoes being almost certain 
to deteriorate in quality and beets in yield 
te a serious extent unless fertilizers of some 
sort are applied. The large tonnage of rich 
matter removed from the land in beets is 
a factor to be taken into account with this 
new crop, which, while affording us in- 
creased diversity, will, unless judiciously 
managed, exhaust not only our soil, but 
also our spinal columns. Wither of the root 
crops leaves the ground in fine condition 
for wheat, clover and timothy seed being 
sown with it, and mown for hay for a few 
years and then pastured until it becomes 
weedy or killed out; when it should be again 
plowed and planted to corn, which will now 
yield more than ever before.—[W. G. Whit- 
more, Nebraska. 





Breaking the Surface Crust—Very often 
a heavy dashing rain falls upon the lately 
sown field before the plants appear. The 
soil if of a clay formation forms a hard 
crust and often is so dense that the plant 
cannot break through. If it does get up, it 
is doubled and twisted and not healthy 
looking as it would be if the conditions were 
normal. All the farmer can do is to in 
some manner break this crust. A light, 
slanting tgoth harrow will do it, but per- 
haps the most effective tool is the field 
roller. It not only levels the surface in a 
proper manner for harvesting the crop, but 
the pressure of roller breaks the surface 
soil in small atoms. The plants that are 
already through the soil now have plenty 
cf room to grow without pressure, but 
those not through come up at once. There 
is plenty of air and sunlight admitted, and 
rain can easily reach the roots to give the 
plant new life and vigor.—f[s. 


Potato Planting Pointers—The only ad- 
vantage of using single eyes is in saving 
seed, and usually it is done at a big loss 
in the crop. We always plant whole pota- 
toes cut lengthwise, so that each piece has 
half of the seed end as well as the stem 
end eyes. We lay our seed potatoes in thin 
layers on a dry floor, in a light airy room. 
If they shrivel it does not matter much, as 
We want them to make a short, stubby 
growth of sprouts.. When planted in that 
condition they will make a quick, strong 
growth. The ground is prepared as for 
corn, and marked out deeply with a corn 
cultivator with only two shovels on and the 
handles held or fastened wide apart. The 
potatoes are dropped by hand,-as we never 
plant a large patch, and covered with*the 
cultivator, and harrowed at the same time 
4 the corn.—[Geneva March, Broome Co, 
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Beginning the Great Prize Contest, 


Offers of prizes are still being received in 
considerable numbers, and those not. previ- 
ously acknowledged will be published. No 
recent prizes can be printed in the record 
book, but they will be fully stated at least 
once in American Agriculturist, copies of 
which go to each contestant. 

The prize tova. will evidently exceed the 
$3000 limit by several hundrea aollars at 
least, and with the $2500 set aside by Orange 
Judd company for expenses of conducting 
the contest, the aggregate involved will 
reach about $6000. Very large amounts have 
been already expended in advertising the 
contest, in extra clerical work required and 
in preparing account books and equipment, 
in correspondence, etc, but the general en- 
thusiasm which has been aroused in 
favor of the project shows that the impor- 
tance of the results will fully repay all ef- 
forts. The account book is now in the 
hands of contestants. As will be readily 
seen, those who have been keeping records 
for March will have no trouble in transfer- 
ring all important data. 

NEW PRIZE OFFERS. 


G. A. Weatherby, Granby, Mass, trio B P Rocks 
or same value in eggs, to unmarried lady member 
of Mass ——- who comes nearest to winning the 
prize : . > ‘ ° ° 5.00 
W. B. Dook, *Maplehurst, Russellville, Tenn, five 
sittings from exhibition matings of B P Rocks, L 
Brahmas, B Langshans, B Minorcas and Buff 


Leghorns ‘ ° > be tk ‘ ° 7.50 
bred A. Tarbell, Ww ilton, N H, two sittings each 
B Langshans and Brown Leghorns m 6.00 


Mrs L. A. Downer, Cave City, Ky, one pair or two 
sittings eggs of Mammoth Bronze, blue silver 


strain, turkeys . 8.00 
Green Ridge Farm, C ummington, Mass, two sittings 

L Brahma or W Wyandot eg 5.00 

Villiam W. McNeal, Shelby. o, two sittings BP 

"Rock eggs 5.00 


Levi Wells, Martinsville, Ul, 1 pir 8 CB Leghorns $5.00 
Mrs E. KR. Foster, Shongo, ’N two sittings W P 
a eggs 5.00 
Primm, Lincoln, iil, one trio either WP Rocks, 
o ROB Leghorns or Pit Games, $5; also one doz 
boxes Primm’s Gold Medal poultry food to best 
reports from contestants using Primm’s poultry 
food, one sitting Pekin duck eggs to second best. 9.00 
E. B. Cridler, Dansville, N Y, good breeding trio, 
$15, of either Lt Brahmas, B P Rocks, W P 
Rocks, 8 C Brown Leghorns or Bl Minorcas; 
choice breeding cockerel, $10, bred from pen con- 
taining his prize-winning W P Rocks at Madison 
Square garden, Feb, 1900; also good breeding cock- 
erel valued at $5 from Ist pen of 8 C Brown Leg- 
horns at Washington, D C, 1899. The above prizes 
to be awarded to the three highest records where 
stock or eggs were ns —_ a donor during 
the record ye@r . . ° e ° - 30.00 





Fighting Hawks and Crows. 


P, H, WILBOUR, RHODE ISLAND, 





In this town, which produces annually 
from 30,000 to 40,000 chicks, a bounty of 25c 
per head is paid for hen and chicken hawks. 
The same sum is paid for crows per head, 
they being nearly as inimical if not equal- 
ly so to the career of the chicken. This 
bounty is usually voted at the town meet- 
ing. At times it had been left for the town 
council to affix the sum, never to my knowl- 
edge being more than 25c per head, and 
some years a lesser sum. 

Various devices to prevent the near ap- 
proach of the above-mentioned birds are 
noticed about here, among which may be 
mentioned the small windmill so arranged 
that at each revolution a rapid and noisy 
clapping is produced. Another arrangement 
quite generally in vogue is to erect long 
poles about the chicken yard, a stout cord 
extending from pole to pole at top, to which 
cord is appended multi-colored strips of 
cloth. This method, while it prominently 
advertises the location of the tender mor- 
sel, is supposed to intimidate its wary foe. 

Records for Many Breeds—H. E. C.: If 
you Wish to keep the laying records of more 
than six pens or breeds, there is room on 
that page in the record book to lay off 
‘several more columns in place of remarks. 
Fora still larger number of pens, extra record 
columns may be pasted. The page for keep- 
ing the expense account provides space only 
for total expenses of all the poultry en- 
tered in the contest. Very few contestants 
will keep a separate record of food con- 
sumed and its cost for each pen or flock. 
For our purposes it is quite sufficient that 
the expenses for all the various yards, pens 
or flocks kept by-one eontestant be lumped 
together. This is explicit enough for all 








practical purposes. If one wishes to keep 
a separate account for each breed or pen, 
it could be done by pasting in an extra 
page for the expense account of such breeds. 
Nearly all the contestants are keeping the 
laying record either by breeds or pens or 
for all their birds as of one flock, while the 
expense account includes simply the items 
for feed and other expenses incurred for 
the whole flock. 





” Answered:-c. H. S. complains that his 
ducks lose the use Of their legs, If they 
have a wet place to sleep in it will cause 
this trouble. Give them plenty of oyster 
shells, feed less shorts and more corn meal 
—wW. R. B. has fowls with symptoms of 
cholera, yellowish droppings. His hens are 
getting some sour or moldy food or impure 
water. Remove the cause and if possible 
change to new ground. -J. S. G. has hens 
suffering from some mysterious disease 
which causeS the crops to burst open. It is 
possible they are getting some poisonous 
food. Better change the location.——C. H. 
Everett asks cause of wnnatural growth of 
wing and tail feathers. The trouble is 
brought on by close confinement and over- 
feeding and lack of green food. In very 
young chickens, the trouble is caused by 
weakness of the stock, often induced by in- 
breeding.——B. Lamberton: We do not 
know of any homemade egg stimulant 
which amounts to anything. Healthy fowls 
need no stimulant except plenty of meat 
and a properly balanced ration. 








Turkeys Wouldn’t Sit—Last year I had 
four hen turkeys and one tom. I raised 
40 young turkeys and could have raised as 
many more. Two of my turkey hens would 
not sit; they commenced laying the first of 
April and laid until the last of October. 
I shut the old turkeys in a coop and have 
@ small yard for the young turkeys to run 
in until they are three or four weeks old, 
Then I let them run at large. I fetch them 
heme every night. I feed bread and sweet 
milk until they are one week old, then corn 
bread, chopped onions, dandelion, grass, till 
they are old enough to eat corn.—[Elizabeth 
Miller, Fulton Co, N Y. 





An Overfat Hen is sure to produce but 
few eges. Besides, overfat hens are more 
liable to disease than a hen that is kept 
just hungry enough to scratch in the litter 
all day.—[E. C. O., Ohio. 
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G00D WHEELS 


MAKE A 00D WAGON. 
“THE ; ELECTRIC ic tat 8 


good wheels 
Jast eodednitely oes made Gs 
low, any width of tire, to at — 
ey can leose, rot break 
down. They lest always.Catalog free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, flis. 








There is a little book that is makin; 
money for poultrymen everyday. e 
are going to send you one free. Send 
your address at once to 

Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


A MORNING MASH, 
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225c._ Columbia Delaware City, Del. 












ioe, Perfect in principle, Prac- 
Sa TA tical in operation. Gives 

the maximum results for 
f the minimum labor. We 
can tell you more about 
it in our catalogue. Mailed 
for the asking. Iowa INCU- 
BATOR CO., 525 E. Grand Ave., 
Mention thisPaper DeSsM 















with the perfect, self-{ 
Tiron 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the largest per cent. 
fertile eggs at the lowess cost, 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Til. 





Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Iles. Catalog. 












The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; 
simple, durable and easily hy 
ated; 168 pagecatalogue contain- 
ing information and testimonials: 
Sentfree. GEO. ERTEL CO. 








[ FPG Lice KiLuen seteen, 
Lice Killer does the’ reat Ekle on cate etn rabtng pot te 


GEO. H. LEE CO. ‘Suan. Neb., or 68 Murray St.,New York 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1900. The finest — 
out. A me guide to poultry raisers. Gives 


r) stock from the very best strains.It shows the 
ee ga all. 50 different varieties. Breryboay 
wants this book. Send 6c. in H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 








Ineubators from $5 w 
Catalogue 


INCUBATORS and ‘BROODERS. 


Brooders from $3.80 up. 
L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 





GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Best hot w: r pi pe system. Will hatch 
when hen toni Our large 68 page cata- 

se anlFancy Poultry tree, Adaress 
b. C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Lis. 
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Twentieth-Century Beef Cattle. 





Why should Herefords be regarded by 
very many cattlemen more profitable tnan 
any other beef breed, and being spread all 
over the United States grow and fatten well 
even in those sections where forage is fre- 
quently scanty and water very often short? 

It is simply because the whole make-up 
of the animal favors the production of 
beef. Their blocky, square forms with 
short legs and all meat points well de- 
veloped indicate the ability to make the 
best use of a great variety of feeds and 
produce a high percentage of beef of the 
very best quality. The Hereford is  em- 
phatically a range animal and is. particu- 
larly famous west of the Mississippi, where 
the Hereford breeders’ ass’n has its strong- 
est following. Not that these animals are 
unsuited to conditions east of the Mis- 
sissippi, for between Pennsylvania and Mis- 
sourl are many herds of fine Herefords, 
but on the great ranges in the west, they 
make excellent use of the food at hand, 
are hardy, mature early and are in every 
way profitable. 

Their great popularity has always been 
more or less apparent, but for the past two 
or three years, it has been more marked 
than usual. During 1899 the average price 
of pure-bred animals sold at the large pub- 
lic sales was above that of any other breed. 
At the Sotham sale in Kansas City in 
March 24 bulls averaged $599 each. The 
highest priced animal, Sir Bidwell, brought 
$5000, the largest amount ever paid for a 
Hereford bull at an auction sale. Twenty- 
two cows were sold at this same sale at an 
average of $425; $800 was paid for the best 
cow at this sale. The average for the en- 
tire herd reached the unprecedented sum 
of $516 per head. At a combination sale 
later in the season 289 Herefords averaged 
$317 each. At Armour’s Hereford sale 651 
animals averaged $365. At Funkhouser’s 
32 animals averaged $326, while at the John 
Sparks sale 18 Herefords sold for $319 each. 
F. A. Nave, the famous fair prize winner, 
during 1899 sold 49 Herefords at $383 each, 
while L. S. Hornada Co sold 38 for $350 each. 
The only other breed that approached them 
so far as average price was concerned was 
the Aberdeen-Angus. At the sale of J. 
Evans, Jr, & Son, 87 animals averaged $408 
each, while at a combination sale of Doddies 
the same season 84 head averaged $322. As 
far as prices were concerned, although not 
in numbers, Shorthorns were compelled to 
take a back seat. The highest average for 
the season was at the sale of F. A. Edwards 
when 47 Shorthorns brought an average of 
$325. . 

A vigorous effort is now being made by 
those interested in Herefords to introduce 
them throughout the southern states east 
of the Mississippi. Many parts of these 
estates are suitable for stock raising and 
have an abundance of good water; much 
shelter is unnecessary. Although forage is 
not as abundant as in other parts of the 
U S, cowpeas can be raised in great quan- 
tities, corn grows well in many of the 
valley sections and the by-products of cot- 
ston (the seed or hulls) will maintain many 
thousands of cattle. Southern farmers do 
not all fully appreciate the value of im- 
proved live stock, -but there are already 
quite a number of small herds and as their 
value is demonstrated, the number of blood- 
ed cattle will increase. Beef production is 
a science and must be acquired -gradually. 
It would be well for southern beginners 
to examine closely animals of the highest 
type, and select those that seem best suit- 
ed to their conditions. If they intend to 
feed extensively, they must not expect too 
much from blood. Good breeding is one 
of the first essentials, but good feeding, 
careful handling and kind treatment are 
absolutely necessary for profit, and will pay 
better with the Hereford than with an an- 
imal of doubtful breeding. This applies to 
every section of the country. 





Keep the Dog out of the sheep pasture. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


The Cooling of Bottled Milk. 


F. W. MOSSMAN, MASS AGRI COLLEGE. 





Bottled milk cools quickly in a tank of 
ice water and is kept cool by a small ex- 
penditure of ice. If bottles with pasteboard 
caps are used, they may be entirely sub- 
merged; in fact, several tiers may be placed 
in a vat with thin boards between the tiers 
to keep them in an upright position and 
eo prevent breaking. . 

If tin caps are used for closing bottles, 
submerge up to the necks. Place the ice in 
first, then a little water—experience will de- 
termine how much—then place in the bot- 
thes of milk and fill up with water to the 
desired hight. Do not let the ice melt en- 
tirely. It is preserved somewhat longer by 
throwing a canvas or board cover over the 
tank. : 

For convenience of filling and cleaning, 
the vat ought to be piped for a water sup- 
ply and drain, also an overflow. Be very 
sure that the drain pipe is located in such 
a& manner as to draw off all the water in 
the tank. A good way to make the over- 
flow is to attach a rubber hose to the out- 








troducefi in some manner. Now instead of 
breaking up a large quantity of ice to be 
rapidly melted in the water space around 
the vat, I have found it much more eco- 
nomical to bottle the milk at 75 or even 30 
degrees as rapidly as possible, sealing down 
the caps and plunging at once into a tank 
of ice water which has been prepared for 
it. The cooling effect exerted by the 
water thus applied is more rapid than that 
of air many degrees colder. 

The following temperatures obtained from 
milk thus treated are interesting as show- 
ing the rapidity with which cooling of the 
milk goes on in cold water even at temper- 
atures very close to the temperature of the 
water itself. These figures represent the 
average of nine days’ observations under 
the ordinary conditions to be found in a 
first-class creamery: 

Average temperature of water inice tank, 49 
degrees; average temperature of milk when 
bottling began, 70; average temperature of 
milk in pint bottles after submerged 10 min- 
utes, 59%4; 15 minutes, 55%; 20 minutes, 
53 2-3. In another single instance the tem- 
perature of water in ice tank showed 45 de- 
grees; temperature of milk at beginning of 








A YORK STATE COTSWOLD EWE 


This ewe was one of the prize winners at the New York state fair of 1899, is a 
splendid representative of this long wooled breed, and is owned by John Chick of New 
York. She has good breadth and length, the staple is long and the body well covered. 
Where long wooled sheep are desired this breed seems to be a favorite. The animals 
are hardy, as far as this climate is concerned, are easily kept and produce a large 


amount of wool. 


let and then suspend the free end of the 
hose at the hight desired for the water to 
run off. 

With reference to the merits of cold wa- 
ter for cooling, the following observations 
made in a pasteurizing creamery throw 
some light upon the matter. The milk was 
here heated for some time at a temperature 
of 149 degrees. It was in a tin vat six 
inches wide by four feet long, surrounded 
by hot water, or by cold water during the 
cooling process, both milk and water be- 
ing constantly agitated by a machine 
stirrer. After the milk was brought to the 
desired degree of heat, the hot water was 
drawn off and cold water substituted at a 
temperature of about 62 to 64 degrees at the 
time of the observations. The object in 
this instance, like that in cold setting for 
creaming, is to chill the milk just as rapid- 
ly as possible and to a degree below 50, 

At first, with a difference of 90 degrees 
between the heated milk and the incoming 
water, the milk falls in temperature very 
rapidly to about 70 to 75 degrees, after 
which it cools but slowly unless ice is in- 


bottling, 72; temperature of bottled and 
submerged milk in 10 minutes, 57; 15 min- 
utes, 54; 20 minutes, 51; 25 minutes, 50. 

This is rapid cooling at low temperatures, 
approximating one degree per minute. Of 
course a much better showing would result 
from water a little colder, say down to 38 
to 40 degrees and the expense of cooling 
would be slight. I am convinced from ex- 
perience and observation that this method 
of cooling and holding bottled milk is 
cheaper by far than cold air. It can be 
done with one-half the consumption of ice 
with less labor and better results. 





Number of Sheep on Rape Pasture—The 
number of sheep that one acre of rape will 
sustain,. and the period through which it 
will sustain them, will, of course, depend 
upon the character of the’ growth of the 
rape. But an average crop will sustain 
from 10 to 15 animals per acre for 60 days. 
At the end of the 60-days they should all 
be in condition to “take the market,” even 
though lean in form when put upon the 
rape.—[Prof Thomas Shaw, Minn Exper Sta. 

















Pigs Enrich a Dairy Farm. 


E, R- TOWLE. 





One object in keeping swine on the’ dairy 
farm is the making of manurg. Where the 
dairy is an average sized one, and especial- 
ly where there is milk the year around, the 
keeping of swine can be made fairly profit- 
able. The farmer thus situated should keep 
one or more breeding sows, at least enough 
to raise a sufficient number of pigs for his 
own use. Have them ready for the market 
at six or eight months. 

These are the kind most generally wanted, 
and to supply the demand it is necessary 
to keep the animals thrifty and growing 
from the first, and to secure the most profit- 
able results it will be necessary to feed and 
care for them in the most approved manner. 
They must be kept warm and dry in cold 
weather and comfortable at all times. In 
winter this means good quarters and plenty 
of bedding. Where much milk or other 
liquid food is given, it will be astonishing 
to see how soon the bedding will become 
saturated and require additions or change. 
This will require a large amount of ma- 
terial for the purpose, and it may seem 
to some that the manure thus made, con- 
taining so much of strawy material, would 
not be very valuable as a fertilizer, but ex- 
perien.2 proves that it is. The rations of 
the pigs should contain a proper amount of 
grain in addition to the sKimmilk if suit- 
able growth and maturity are expected. 
(Consequently this adds to the value of the 
manure made. 

4 common practice is to allow swine to 
work over the horse manure. Rightly 
managed, although it may contain 
much straw or coarse material used 
for bedding, it will become thoroughly 
worked over and come out the best of fer- 
tilizers. But there should be enough of 
this material to keep the pigs busy and still 
not become too. wet or muddy. 





Poor Article Costs More—It is costing 
the old-style dairyman more per pound to 
produce an inferior article than it is for 
others to 6btain the highest priced product. 
This follows in all kinds of business. In 
the production of butter and cheese, where 
all the modern appliances are used, the 
cost is less than where the old rule meth- 
ods are employed:—[G. W. Pierce, .ex-pres 
Vt Dairymen’s ass’n, 





The Time to Dehorn a calf with any 
chemical dehorner is before the horns grow 
through the skin. 





Corn Fodder is excellent feed for horses, 
especially as a change of diet. 





Eastern farmers have made a mistake in 
thinking they must let their western breth- 
ren supply them with horses. They should 
be bred at home.—{H. B. Corey, Bradford 
Co, Pa. 





Our Veterinary Advise. 
Sucking—R. H. S. (Pa) has a cow that 
has the habit of sucking herself. Put a 
strap around the body behind shoulders 
and a halter on her head, then fit a*pole 
from the strap on the body to the side of 
the halter. This will not prevent ther from 
feeding, but it will prevent her from get- 

ting her head back to fer udder. 





Bitter Milk—Mrs A. B. F. (N C) has a 
cow whose milk tastes bad. If the cow 
is to be ‘fresh in a month or two it will 
be best to dry her. If not, give 1% Ibs ep- 
som salts and 1 oz ginger dissolved in 
water at one’dose: After this operates 
give 1 dr iodide of potassium in a bran 
mash twice a day for three weeks if neces- 
sary. Give a complete change of food. 


Deranged Udder-—-J. J. G. (Pa) has a 


cow that does not give milk from two 
teats, the udder seems large, but the milk 
will not come down. The udder on the 
quarters affected does not secrete milk, the 
glands are swollen and deranged. Rub the 
udder well twice a day with a little soap 


DAIRY AND VETERINARY 


twice a day in mash. 





liniment,. also give 1 dr iodide of potassium | 


Inflammation in Feet—T. K. (Tenn) has | 
a steer with sore feet and hot to the touch. 
Bathe the feet several times a day with | 
cold water and keep him in a soft place, 
also give % oz nitrate of potassium in a 
mash of bran twice a day for two weeks, 





PS 
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CREAM OEFARATERS 


RB SHARPLES, 
Wes Guster Pa 


TH SHARPLES CO, 
Chieago, Il, 








THE HORSE MARKET 


Demands Sound 
Horses Only —===>> ‘ 


Lame horses sell at less than half their actual value 
and are neither desirable for use orsale. Theiremedy 
is easy. afew Gone tles of = 





@ will work a permanent cure for Ring-§ 
@ bones, Splints, Curbs, etc., andall poor ie = | 
@ @mees. Itcures thousands of cases annually. —_ 


3 7 eee as the one following are a guarantee 


of merit. 
ug. 

Dear Sirs: After using your Spavin Cure for A dy Galis, 
Sprains, ms Hits, X found one of ay horses had a Splint 
jee apa pets Cure, which cured it. 

Ihave cured one othe: coe tpeeue Senta Now I am not 
nn > tree, 


@ afraid to 

{ ‘iy, H. A, pAvamee. 
it has $1; cxf for $ Asa liniment for famil , 
ugeist for Ken all's 
© on the Horse,” 


oR. ‘B. J. KENDALL ct a8... apraeaty Falls, &. 
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z= SPECIAL PRICES ». Daye 


Guaranteed. 
oh Combination ys 


Pe =F OSGOOD .s64%..0%: 
Catalog Free, _Writenow. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 









A\FRAID_OF MILK 


bu 
{ as little in moet cities people buy Just : 


y are afraid it is not ok 
Mh $e rion When 
pad milk sours q' 


THE PERFECTION 
MILK COOLER AND AERATOR 


makes perfectly sweet, wholesom eyour 
milk. ny Board of Health will endoree oor 
you use one. It takes out all bad odo 

stables or feed. Sizes from 1 to 200 cows. 

Prices and free catalogue of Farm and Dail re Bond ot 


L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y. 


THE BEST Bi TIER 
AQUATIC ig GaE An SE =PARATOR. 


It takes all the cream out of milk, hy NA 
and impurities in two hour's time. Better 
made and costs Jess than half as math. sort 


Ni 
Sadesattar 

















flavor. 
Champion Milk Cooler Co., 
48 Raliroad Stes CO) B. Ye 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


he Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Pu 
the Cheapest. For description and san. oy saioomn 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 




















The U. S. the Only Separator that Gives 
Entire Satisfaction. 


WuiITeEForD, MD., Jan. 23, 1900. 


The No. 33¢ 


ago is giving splendid satisfaction. 


, U.S. Separator received some time 


It takes very 


little steam to run it and I find it skims alland more per 


hour than you claim for it. 


{I have had practical ex- 


perience with a number of machines, and the U. S. is 
the — one that has given entire satisfaction. 
. WHITEFORD, Owner Pen-Mar Stock Farm. 


Be sure to buy the U.S. if you wish the best, 
Sree for the asking. 





Catalogues 











Get every cent’s worth of cream from your milk—every 


cent of profit from your cows. 
ming with a cheap or old style separator. 


You can’t do it by skim- 
We will prove 


OA that you can do it with the 


NATIONAL 





days’ trial, free. 
cream, produces better cream— 


more butter ; 
skimming easy. 
ough trial by the side of any 
other separator ; 
not satisfied that it rums easier and 
does better work at less expense, 
ship it back—we’ll pay the freight. 
Full particulars of free trial offer on request, 
NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO., 


Hand Separator 


by sending you one on ten 





Gets allthe 


saves time, makes 
Give it a thor- 


then if you’re 





Newark, N. J. 
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Will the Advance in Hog Prices Hold? 





Every farmer in the corn belt, from 
Ohio and Ky to the trans-Missouri, is 
pleased with the course of the hog market 
the last few weeks. Prices are the highest 
in five years, selling up to the basis of 5%c 
at Chicago and a fraction better than that 
at Pittsburg and Buffalo, compared with a 
4@ level at the opening of April one and two 
years ago; in fact 4c hogs have been the 
rule during the spring for the last four 
years. Until recently, as shqwn in our mar- 
ket columns week by week, the big packers 
have fought theadvance strenuously, claim- 
ing that live hogs were above a parity with 
pork product; but recently they have 
shown more willingness to take hold at 
current prices. 

Primarily, the strength seems to be due 
chiefly to a realization that hog supplies, 
present and prospective, are only moder- 
ate. Receipts have been running relatively 
light in number and indifferent in quality. 
A feature of at least temporary importance 
is the rumored corner in May pork. The 
price of mess pork for delivery next month 
has advanced $2.50 per bbl within about a 
month, a higher level than at any time 
since ’95, lard and other kinds of provi- 
sions sympathizing to some extent with the 
strength in pork. The Chicago stock of 
the latter, available for placing on May 
contracts, has been reduced to about 40,000 
bbls, and it is rumored that bearish oper- 
ators had previously sold “short” a much 
greater quantity. If this is true, and the 
actual property rests in strong hands, it is 
not impossible the price of barreled. pork 
may be’ temporarily forced considerably 
higher than now. 

But of greater importance is the record 
of movement, only moderate receipts of 
hogs at packing points, a good home dis- 
tributive demand for the finished product 
and continued liberal exports. The week- 
ly receipts of hogs at the seven leading 
western packing centers has lately been 
running behind a year ago, bearing out our 
forecast of Feb 3, that the situation as to 
number of hogs on farms does not warrant 
any expectation of receipts this year larger 
than in °99. Early April finds the undertone 
one of general confidence in a maintenance 
of values, both in swine and pork product. 
MOVEMENT AND MARKET,HOGS AND HOG PRODUCT 


On Pork, Tard,  b Ex- 

farms Chicago price—-, bbi, 100 lbs’ = ports 

Feb 1 arl April Mayl Apr’ April product 
1900...... a49.2 $4.95 $5.50 ? $13.25 $6.50 c$74.8 
Bie ccess 48.9 3.77 3.92 3.90 9.05 5.25 115.2 
1898...... 49.6 4.07 4,00 4.20 9.60 5.02 110.8 
1897...... 47.5 .3.80 4.15 4.05 8.55 4.22 82.7 
1896...... 46.3 4.00 4.10 3.60 8.55 5.07 83.7 
1895.....- 47.1 4.40 5.30 485 12.50 6.97 89.7 
1894...... 44.0 5.25 4.70 — 11.45 687 93.3 


> 
a Millions and tenths of millions. 
b 12 months ended June 30 of year named. 
¢ 8 months July 1, ’99, to March 1, ’00. 





Oleo’s Remarkable Position. 





The bogus butter factories continue to 
turn off enormous quantities of this substi- 
tute, the output during the winter being 
very large. Some time ago we reported the 
total production in the fiscal year ’99 at 
83 million Ibs, or the greatest on record, 
and herewith present a showing of the man- 
ufacture for 12 years. A significant thing is 
the marked growth bf the monthly output 
in spite of restrictive state laws. Nearly all 
of the oleo is consumed in this eountry, 
exports being comparatively small, although 
we send abroad liberal quantities of oleo 
oil. 

A great proportion of the output is sold by 
the manufacturers in defiance of state laws. 
Thirty-two states with a population ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 have passed laws 
fcrbidding the sale of oleo colored in sem- 
blance of butter; yet these are largely a 
dead letter, as proved by the wide distri- 
bution of the fraudulent product. Not un- 


til congressional action shall force bogus 
butter to go to the consumer for exactly 
what it is will justice be done to the dairy 
The fight of the farmers is not 


interests. 





against oleo as an article of- food, but the 
fact that it sails under false colors and is 
an imposition upon the public. 

The Grout bill now before congress, if 
passed, aill do much to harmonize and 
bind into a national statute the laws of 
mere than two-thirds ofall the.states. It 
calls specifically for a tax of 10c per 1b upon 
al] oleo colored in imitation of butter and 
provides that the present law shall be re- 
pealed, substituting a tax of 4c per lb when 
the product is not colored to imitate but- 
ter; this will enable all who want oleo to 
buy it practically free from taxation. The 
measure also calls for state control of the 
traffic in imitation products; all imitation 
butter or cheese carried into any state or 
territory, and remaining there for con- 
sumption or sale, shall upon arrival become 
subject to the operation of the laws of the 
state in the same manner as though a pro- 
duct of that state; it shall not be exempt 
simply because it was introduced in orig- 
inal packages. The bill has been heartily 
irdorsed by practically all the state dairy- 
men’s associations, various produce ex- 
changes, the national dairy union, the na- 
tional farmers’ congress, the national 
league of cemmission merchants and nu- 
merous local organizations, granges, etc. 
PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT OF OLEOMARGARINE 


Year Monthly 
ended Produc- Monthly Tax exports, 
June 30 = tion,lbs av,lbs_ received SS <5 
1899......83,130,474 6,928,325 $1,956,618 258,603 
1898......57,516,136 4,793,011 1,315,708 188,308 
1897......45,531,207 3,794,267 1,034,129 262,367 
IUROG... v0 50,853,234 4,237,769 1,219,432 258,850 
1895...... 56,958,105 4,746,508 1,409,211 278,123 
1894......69,632,246 5,801,853 1,723,479 283,890 
1893... ....67,224,298 5,602,024 1,670,643 232,124 
1892......48,364,155 4,030,346 1,266,326 107,981 
1891......44,392,409 3,699,367 1,077,924 102,426 
1890......32,324,032 2,693,669 786,291 134,866 
1889......35,664,026 2,972,002 894,247 145,746 
1888...... 34,325,527 2,860,460 846,139 140,516 





Ten-cent Eggs—Prices are down to a 
level which results in an enormous de- 
mand, both for immediate consumption 
and placing in cold storage. Within the 
past few days fresh eggs have sold freely 
in Chicago around 10c per doz. While many 
operators of cold storage warehouses in 
city and country are still fighting for low- 
er prices in order to fill their coolers with 
cheap eggs, a comparatively steady un- 
dertone is noticeable. During the first 
week in April a year ago eggs sold in Chi- 
cago at 114%@12c, advancing to 12@12%c 
April 15. Two years ago, however, the first 
half of this month found eggs 8%@9%\%c, 
and three years ago the April range was 
8@9c. It is therefore evident that the mar- 
ket at present is not especially depressed. 


Meager Horse Imports—During theeight 
months ending Feb 28, only 1850 horses were 
imported into the U §S, nearly all of them 
from Canada; one year ago the imports 
were 1577, and two years ago 1979. Our ex- 
ports of horses the past eight months were 
32,240 head, worth nearly $4,000,000, against 
26,012 one year ago, and 30,887 two years ago. 





The Army Mule Favored—The liberal 
purchases of mules in this country for 
shipment to South Africa are reflected in the 
export movement. During ‘the past eight 
months we have shipped abroad 25,545 
males at an average value of $89, compared 
with only 4075 same period a year ago and 
5395 two years ago. 





Cost to Evaporate—Mr C. S. Pope of N H 
estimates the cost of evaporating apples at 
4 to 5c per Ib ang 5 to-6 Ibs can be made 
from a bushel. He thinks it wquld not pay 
to evaporate the fruit if it could be sold for 
25c per bu or more. 





Coinage of Silver—In 1873, according to 
gov’t figures, the eoinage per capita of 
silver was 10c; in ’80, 55c; in ’90, 68c; in 
99, 36c. 





A Good Boy is better than a careless man 
in doing the chores, 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Practical Gardening. 
Shading Frames for Garden Plants. 


EMIL Q, PETERSON, GEORGIA. 





It has always been a source of consider- 
able trouble to protect newly transplanted 
vegetables from blighting effects of too 
much sun and wind, especially in the south, 














Watttieeg 


THE SHADING FRAME IN POSITION. 


where the sun grows very hot about trans- 
planting time. My neighbors use foliage, 
twigs and shingles planted slantwise, 
broadsides against the northwest, but these 
devices are troublesome and unsatisfactory 
at best. Another way costs a little time 
and trouble at first but saves 99 per cent of 
the plants and gives satisfaction all around. 
I make 10-foot frames as shown in the illus- 
tration. The materia] required for each is 
two 10-foot laths, two 3-foot poles of any 
convenient thickness for crosspieces, and 
four 14-inch weatherstrips for legs. These 
frames can be turned off by any handy man 
in 10 minutes, say six to the hour. I put 
two hooks in the middle of each lath and 
upon these fasten strips of tow sacking, 
which can be adjusted in less time than it 
takes to gather twigs or put up shingles for 
one bed. 

This frame method hag _ several ad- 
vantages besides neatness. It not only 
shields the tender plants from the direct 
rays of the sun, but keeps the newly water- 
ed ground moist for hours, thereby allowing 
slow evaporation, instead of caking by sud- 
den exposure to sun and wind. On windy 
days I let the sacking down against the 
windward side. Six frames answer through- 
out an entire season for an acre garden, as 
they can readily be moved from. bed to bed 
as soon as the young plants are sufficiently 
hardened off. Everyone knows that a good 
start is essential to success, especially ‘with 
tender plants like cauliflower, red cabbage 
and eggplant. I have had whole beds of 
cabbage stunted by too sudden exposure 
to hot sun, northwest winds, and caking of 
newly watered ground. 

Apropos of transplanting I wish to warn 
amateurs against the paper-box method 
which has lately gone the rounds of a cer- 
tain class of journals. One agricultural 
paper says: ‘‘Make littlé paper boxes and 
plant in each a few seeds—to prevent dis- 
turbing roots in transplanting set these 
out in open ground when plants are large 
enough.” That sounds easy and reason- 
able, but it is, in fact, most pernicious ad- 
vice, as the paper boxes absorb all the 
moisture in the soil and the air draws it up 
through the exposed sides almost as fast as 
it is applied. Try a few healthy plants in 
paper boxes and you wil] be convinced. 





Spring Work in the Vineyard. 


Ss. H. LINTON, MISSOURI. 





I take it for granted that the vines have 
been properly pruned, and tied to the stakes 
or trellis. The surface should have a thor- 
ough gultivation as early in April as the 
conditions will admit, using a small-toothed 
cultivator and repeating the work until the 


ground is in good tilth. Run the cultiva- 


tor sufficiently.deep to mellow the surface, 
but not deep enough to break or cut the 
roots. Fertilizers should be applied, if need- 
ed, before the cultivator is started, and 
should contain 2 per cent of nitrogen, 8 per 


‘cent of available phosphoric acid.and 11 per 


cent of potash. The quantity should be 
from 400 to 800 lbs per acre. Cultivation 
should continue at intervals of six to eight 
days up to midsummer. If the surface is ~ 
rolling and subject to washing, oats may be 
sowed broadcast at the last working. 

The first half of May will require the use 











of the sprayer. Between May 25 and June 
1 the first flower stems will appear and the 
grapes will be in full bloom on or before 


June 10. This is the proper time to sack 
all grapes that are self-fertile. Other va- 
rieties cannot be sacked until after the 


bloom falls, but should not be neglected 
long after the berry is formed. Use ordi- 
nary manilla bags, large enough to accom- 
modate the full-sized bunch when mature. 
Put the sack over the bunch and pin snug- 
ly above the cluster. Varieties such as 
Brighton and others that have a disposi- 
tion to crack as they start to ripen, may be 
cured of the trouble by sacking early. Late 
varieties, if sacked early, will hold on the 
vines much later and continue to improve 
in quality and flavor until long after un- 
sacked grapes are gone. 


A New Late Lettuce. 


A new lettuce from Tyrol, sent out last 
year by one of the leading Philadelphia 
seedsmen, promises to be a good acquisition 
to varieties for late use. One of our prize 
garden contestants, C. Gross of Mo, who 
tried it, says that “it heads up medium 
hard. The leaves are of light green color 
outside, changing to a whitish yellow inside 
the heads. It is much later and of slower 
growth than Iceberg, but is equal to it ir 
quality. It is crisp and and tender, without 
any bitter taste whatever. It grows as well 
in boxes as in the open ground.” The intro- 
ducers say of it: “It produces a very 
thick head, rather similar to the Vienna, 
Savoy or to our Iceberg lettuce and blanches 
up crisp and brittle. While the flavor is not 
quite as delicate as some other varieties it 
is that flavor which is preferred by many 1n 
lettuce.”’ 


Cleft and Whip Grafting. 


F. D. C. 











A method often used is called cleft graft- 
ing. Select a branch from one to two 
inches in diameter, saw it off at a smooth 
place, far enough above any Knot or branch 
so that it will split 
easily, then split 
it in the center by 
driving a strong 
knife into the end. 
The scion must be 
a twig which grew 
last year. The 
buds on the scion 
must be snugly 
wrapped in their 
winter coats and 
must not have be- 
gun to grow. Dor- 
mant scions can 
be gotten at any 
time during the 
winter, but if 
grafted then they 
would dry and 


the time for them 





to grow. Hence 
we must wait un- 
WHIP GRAFT. til the tree is 


ready to grow in 
spring. The scions may be taken sooner and 
kept in a cool place where they will not 
wither, to prevent the buds from starting. 
With such scions, grafting can be done 
any time in spring. Take one of the scions 
and shave off the bottom on two sides, 
making a wedge. One side should be just 
@ little thicker than the other, and on that 
side there should be a bud just above where 
the wedge begins, leaving about three buds 
in all. Prepare another scion in the same 
way. Now open the split made in the 
branch. This may be done with a narrow 
wooden wedge. Put the two scions in at 
the outer edges with the thickest side out, 
slanting them just a little to make sure 
that the line between the wood and the 
bark of each scion crosses the line between 
the wood and the bark of the branch. When 
the scions are in position, remove the wedge 


wither long before 





ORCHARD WORK 


and let the split close up, holding them fast, 
as in the illustration. Then some wax will 
be needed, because if the graft were left 
like this, these exposed places would soon 
become so dry that no growth could be 
made. Wax may be bought of seedsmen, or 
can be made. Boil 4 parts by weight of 
resin, 2 of beeswax and 1 of tallow, until 
all are thoroughly melted. Then pour into 
cold water, grease the hands and pull it 
like molasses candy. It grows lighter in 
color by working and should be soft and 
Pliable when ready for use. Cover the end 
of the branch and the 
split down the side, also 
the tips of the scions, 
with the wax, so that 
no air or water can get 
in. If all goes well, in 
a short time the buds 
on the scions will begin 
to swell and grow. In a 
year or two the branch 
will be large enough to 
bear apples. 

For whip grafting, 
the only tool needed is 
a jackknife, The meth- CLEFT GRAFT AND 
od is practiced for SCION. 
branches about the size 
of a lead pencil. Make a long slanting cut 
across the branch, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Then make another cut a little 
more than half way toward the end of this 
slanting cut, as illustrated, then cut the 
scion in exactly the same way, holding the 
tip toward you in making the cut. Place 
surface of scion and stick together, press- 
ing the tongue of each into the cut of the 
other. The barks of the two must come 
together on at least one side. The grafts 
must be wrapped in waxed cloth made by 
dipping pieces of the cloth into the graft- 
ing wax. 





ee en 

Whaleoil Soap for Scale Pests—There is 
nothing to compare with whaleoil soap for 
removing San Jose scale. It seems to be 
practically the only thing. It must be ap- 
plied in the ‘winter, as it injures the foli- 
age in the summer. This spray is somewhat 
expensive, causing many people to  ne- 
glect it. 


Bear This in Mind that as soon as shrubs 
are received from the nursery, they should 
be set in the ground permanently, if pos- 
sible. If not, they should be unpacked at 
once and carefully heeled in in a cool and 
fairly moist place, such as a cellar that does 
not freeze. 





I like the paper very much and feel as 
though it is really a necessity to every 
farmer.— [C, Challener, Oregon. 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES, 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect _— and fungous dis- 
eases is no longeran experiment but a necessity. 











will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and ful 
pon me me on spraying the different fruit and 
re crops, which contains much valuable 
nformation, and may be had for the asking. 


GREGORY’S SEEDS - 


rae years the favorite with prac. 

ardeners and florists. The 

: gatalogue | describes all va- 
eties. Send for 

4. 3. H. GREGORY ry ocx, Marblehead, Hass. 











Burpee, 


Philadelphia. 


A postal card, addressed as above, with 
your own address genes written on 
the other side, will bring, by return 
mail, entirely without cost, a copy of 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOB 1900. 


This is a bright book, full of faithful 
illustrations and true descriptions of 
the BEST SEEDS that Grow,—which are 
sold direct to the planter without any 
middleman’s profit. Interesting and 
instructive new features for 1900. 








































market gardener, 

the truck raiser, the 
farmer, the flower grower, 
all need the help of Rawson’s 
1900 Seed Book. Tells all about 
the famous 


Arlington Tested Seeds 


Describes many novelties and 
specialties. It's free—write for it, 


Tia >> W.W. RAWSON & CO 


Saha | Sa: ae 
















Roses, Farm 

tatoes, etc., at lowest prices. Nine Great 

a Bay offered — names. Twi y¥ $50. FOR A 
oe for - Many other novelties inch 

varieties shown in 


Bot 73 Rosehill. Onondaga Co., N. ¥- 





jeauail Plans } 


TRANSPLANTED Cabbage, Celery,Cauliflower 

and Lettuce plants ready now. ‘omato Egg- 

penton -_ — plants ready May ist. Write 
or ca 


J. E. HUTTON & SON, Conyngham, Pa. 


CED PRIC 
Abst feun seat tey iy Sat Feo te, on PEER: 
3 et.; all 1 year ; mple b' express. 

Ke pt dormant till May isth. dana for circular. 

Rr. ss JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 








STARE wane ah bg cane ee As. Wr P Ay See case 
E SALESMEN 
Stark Mn -9 Louisiana, Me; Dansville Bt rt. 


ALSIKE SEED. 


We are located in the producing section and offer all 
des at lowest prices. Alsoall grass and clover seeds. 
HITNEY ECKSTEIN SEED CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 








EVERGREENS, 











RGRR Somplete Cat Gases 
Chi zag 


COMPAN ANY, Nowy. ye oO 
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New Insecticides. 


*M. V. SLINGERLAND, NEW YORK. 
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In response to a demand from fruit grow- 
ers for a cheaper poison than paris green, 
manufacturers put on the market last year 
several substitutes, such as paragrene, a 
pink, a green and white arsenoid, and 
Blanchard’s green. All of,these substances 
are sold for about a thirf less than paris 
green. Experiments and chemical analysis 
at Cornell university indicate that Blanch- 
ard’s green and the white arsenoid are 
dangerous to use, as they contain too much 
free or soluble arsenic; the green arsenoid 
also contains a dangerous amount of the 
free arsenic. The paragrene and the pink 
arsenoid were equally as good as paris 
green chemically, and better in some re- 
spects when tested experimentally. In Cal, 
analysis showed the paragrene to contain 
over 23 per cent of free arsenic, which would 
condemn it at once as unsafe to use on fo- 
liage. At present, therefore, I would ad- 
vise fruit growers to wait until our ex- 
periment stations further test al] these sub- 
stitutes for paris green before investing in 
them. Green arsenite, however, has now 
stood the test for several years, and is safe 
to use. 

White arsenic is the basis and source of 
the arsenic in nearly all poisonous insecti- 
cides. As it is slowly soluble in water it 
will seriously burn foliage if used without 
first chemically combining it with some 
other substance to form an insoluble arsen- 
ical compound. This can be easily done by 
boiling 1 Ib of white arsenic with 2 Ibs of 
freshly slaked lime and 2 gals of water for 
40 minutes, or by boiling 1 lb of arsenic 
with 4 lbs of sal soda and 2 gals of water 
until both are dissolved and a clear solu- 
tion results. The lime is cheaper than the 
sal soda, but the latter makes a clear com- 
pound, while the former forms a heavy 
white arsenite of lime which quickly settles 
and will thus need constant agitation. 
Hither of them is in careful hands just as 
safe to use, and several of our leading fruit 
growers have reported them to be more ef- 
fective than paris green. Either of them 
can be made for little more than a third of 
what paris green costs. Make up a stock 
mixture of these compounds and use 1% 
qts of the stock to each 50 gals of bordeaux 
mixture. For potato beetles use 2 qts of 
the stock mixture. If the bordeaux mix- 
ture is not used, add 2 lbs of freshly slaked 
lime to each 40 gals of water. 


Strawberry Runner Cutter. 








When strawberries are cultivated in hills, 
considerable time and trouble are expended 
in keeping the runners 
cut back, for if allowed 
to grow, much of the 
strength of the plant is 
needlessly exhausted, 
This work isexpeditious- 
ly done by the use of the 
cutter shown in the en- 
graving from a sketch 
by L. D, Snook. It should 
be made of steel, the cir- 
cular blade being a little 
over half the length of 
an 8-inch circle. Where 
the soil is free from 
stone, a bucksaw blade 
will answer, the lower 
yf edge being ground sharp. 

It should be hammered 

THE STEEL CUTTER into circular form by the 
blacksmith, the iron 

prongs projecting from the handle aid- 
ing to keep it in proper shape. One of a 
full circle will work well where the hills 
are of uniform size, but many leaves will 
be cut off from the larger plants. By the 
half circle plan, the blade can be pushed 

*From an address at the winter meeting 
“ oe eastern New York horticultural so- 
ciety. 











HORTICULTURE 


up under the leaves and close to the plant 
before the downward pressure is applied 
to the handle. By the use of this tool, far 
more plants can be trimmed in a given time 
than by the use of the knife or shears in 
the old back-aching way. 





With the New Books. 





CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE, 
comprising suggestions for cultivation of 
horticultural plants, descriptions of the 
species of fruits, vegetables, flowers and 
ornamental plants sold in the United 
States and Canada, together with geo- 
graphical and biographical sketches. By 
L. H. Bailey, assisted by Wilhelm Miller 
and many expert cultivators and bota- 
nists. Illustrated with over 2000 original 
engravings. Four quarto volumes. First 
volume A to D, pp 409. The Macmillan Co. 
The first volume of this magnificent and 

monumental work has appeared, and al- 

though we expected much, our expectations 
were greatly exceeded. In every respect it 
is a grand and superb work, the great 
value and usefulness of which become 
more and more evident the bétter one be- 
comes familiarized with its contents. The 
amount of time, study, research and solid 
hard work required in the compilation and 
editing of a cyclopedia of this kind and ex- 
cellence can probably be realized by but 
few. It has been the purpose of this work 
to make a complete record of the status of 
North American horticulture as it exists at 
the close of the nineteenth century. It 
discusses the cultivation of fruits, flowers 
and garden vegetables, describes all the 
species which are known to be in the hor- 
ticultural trade, outlines the horticultural 
possibilities of the various states, territories 
and provinces, presents biographies of 
those persons not living who have con- 
tributed most to the horticultural prog- 
ress of North America, and indicates the 
leading monographic works relating to the 
various subjects. The entire work is made 
from original sources of information, and 

when completed will contain fully 5000 

signed contributions by expert horticul- 

turists, cultivators and botanists. Noth- 
ing like it has ever been attempted before. 

The only work with which it can be at all 

compared is Nicholson’s Dictionary of Ger- 

dening, but for American conditions and 

American horticulturists, Prof Bailey’s 

work is far more reliable, useful and com- 


plete. It occupies a plane of its own, and 
stands unrivaled. As a handy, ever-ready 
work of reference for the intelligent and 


progressive gardener, orchardist, florist, or 
worker in any branch of horticulture it is 
simply invaluable and indispensable, con- 
stituting in itself, as it does, a horticul- 
tural library of no small dimension. "While 
practical usefulness constitutes the lead- 
ing feature of the work, scientific accu- 
racy is no less aimed at, and, so far as pos- 
sible, the botanical matter has been new- 
ly elaborated from the plants themselves. 
The editor considers this work but a be- 
ginning, and hopes that every entry in it 
will be worked over and improved within 
the next quarter of a century. However 
this may be, the work as it is forms a 
most fitting chapter to the marvelous hor- 
ticultural development of the closing cen- 
tury. It will do more to elevate and en- 
noble the status of American horticulture 
and American horticulturists than any oth- 
er book ever published. It is an honor to 
its author and his assistant, its publishers 
and American horticulturists as well. The 
work is sold only by subscription, and 
orders will be accepted for the full set only. 
Sold by the Orange Judd company. Price, 
postpaid, $5 per volume. 





How Insects Are Spread—Nursery stock 
is responsible for the distribution of most 
insects. When the growers set a stand- 
ard to which nurserymen must come up, 
there will be but little trouble in this re- 
spect. When there is a demand for good 
trees free from pests, nurserymen will sup- 
ply them.—[J. B, Smith, New Jersey. 


,to time as needed. 


The Apiary. 


To Keep the Boys at Home. 


F. G. HERMAN, 

&s the boys and girls grow up there is 
an inclination to get away from the drudg- 
ery of farm work. Why not buy for those 
boys or girls a few colonies of bees and let 














HIVES, 


ARRANGING A FEW 


them start a little apiary for themselves in 
some corner or under an apple tree some- 
where near the house, and also let them 
subscribe for an agricultural paper which 
publishes bee matter? Then they will get 
the bee fever so bad that it will be a hard 
matter to make them go away from home 
for even a week. The bee fever may be al- 
leviated a little by adding more bees to the 
apiary, but it can never be cured. At least, 
I seem to get it worse and worse with each 
returning spring. Bee keeping is no longer 
a matter of chance, but a scientific study. 

There are some who put a swarm into 
an empty box or nail keg and let them 
shift for themselves, but that is not bee 
keeping. You would not think of keeping 
poultry or other stock in that way without 
making a total failure. Then again, there 
is no drudgery work connected with keep- 
ing bees. Every department of the work is 
clean and pleasant. There is thought for 
the brain and work for the hands. Many 
a night I have lain awake planning for 
those bees. There is also work in the win- 
ter when we have lots of time on our 
hands. The hives can be made and painted 
and honey boxes prepared, and everything 
be had in readiness. This work can all be 
done indoors. Then we may consider the 
product of the apiary—what a safe keeper 
it is. There is no need of rushing honey 
off to market for fear of its spoiling on our 
hands. It can be kept with safety from 
one year to another without spoiling or 
even becoming stale. Surely there is no 
place like home to the beekeeper and to the 
honey bee. 





To Prevent Swarming, I use the queen 
excluder. My bees do not swarm, as I do 
not produce comb honey. My locality is not 
suited for it. I have young queens every 
year. My colonies are strong in the spring, 
and at the beginning of the basswood flow 
I kill all my queens. When I want increase 
I divide at the close of the season. Young 
queens will not swarm if given plenty of 
room. By keeping the swarming fever 
down I keep the queen in the lower story. 
I take two frames from the lower story that 
aer filled with brood and place these over 
the brood nest and add frames from time 
I never use a queen 
I get better queens in 
this way than I can buy. I have bought 
some queens—got them by mail; the trouble 
seems to be that they get injured in the 
mails.—[Mr Chayman, Michigan. 


more than one. year. 





Queenless Bees—As far as. queenless bees 
are concerned, I have found as a rule they 
don’t pay for the bother with them. I 
double them up with weak colonies because 
by the time you introduce the queen the 
season is pretty well advanced.—[M. F, 
Gemmel, Ontario, Can. 














Needs of the Begonia. 





The chief requirements of the begonia are 
light, rich soil; generous watering and care- 
ful training. The best soil is composed of 
rich loam, rotted manure, leaf moid and 
sharp sand, about one-half being loam and 
the other half of equal parts of the manure, 
leaf mold and sand. Some varieties will 
not stand direct sunlight, notably the Rex 
sor ut most of the flowering kinds wiil 
do well either in su: ““~ht or partial shade. 
A strong light * »m a north or west win- 
dow is the best. The watering should be 
generous, ard just enough every day to give 
the soil a good wetting, but don’t keep .t 
soaked. Do not be afraid to pinch out the 
ends of the growing shoots. Unless this is 
done frequently the plant will make 
a struggling, awkward growth. Pinching 
out the leader will cause several shoots to 

:start and make a stocky, bushy plant. The 
plants are easily propagated from cuttings, 
which should be broken not cut off from the 
ends of the shoots. The Rex varieties are 
started from leaf cuttings. 


EES 

Shallow Planting for Sweet Peas—The 
sweet peas were planted near the top of 
the ground, not in a deep trench as former- 
ly. Then, after they began to run, I sifted 
the ashes from the kitchen stove (part coal 
and part wood) by the side of the row ev? 
ery morning until the ashes were about 6 
in deep from the row of sweet peas to the 
row of potatoes on each side. These kept 
the roots cool and damp and we never saw 
such thrifty sweet pea vines and large blos- 
soms. The row was 16 ft long and a large 
-bunch was picked nearly every day from 
July 4 until Oct 1. The vines got about 18 
in above the 6 ft wire and then fell back. 
For the last five weeks it was necessary to 
use a chair to stand on to pick.—[Jared 
Bradley, Berkshire Co, Mass. 


Colcr of Daffodils—Where marked dif- 
ferences were noted in the color of daffo- 
dils analyses were made of the different 
soils in which they grew. It was found 
that the intensity of the color increased 
with the percentage of organic matter, 
phosphoric, acid, lime and peroxide of iron. 
It was not determined whether all the in- 
crease of color was due to the presence of 
large amounts of these compounds or only 

+a part of them. 


Care of Raspberries—Do not pinch back, 
but allow canes to grow tall and slim so as 
to bend and not break, and leave 8 to 12 
canes in a hill if ground is rich. On poor or 
light soil grow fewer canes. Cultivate shal- 
low and fine until the fruit begins to ripen, 
and cover them Nov 5 to 15 unless you are 
sure you can do it later before ground 
freezes. Take them up as soon as frost is 
out in spring and tie up to stakes evenly, 
not all on one side of stake. Cut back to 
convenient hight for picking.—[A G. S. 


Bottomless Pots for Violets—Six-inch 
flc-wer pots are cut off at the bottom, leav- 
ing the brims three inches deep. These con- 
tuining the violets are set one inch in the 
soil out of doors. The plants make a healthy 
growth, producing more flowers and fewer 
runners than those given ordinary culture. 
They can also be watered without wetting 
the foliage, thus lessening the danger of 
damping of: and overwatering. 


Fertilizer for Radishes—They seem to 
need chiefly phosphoric acid. I use bone 
bleck in growing radishes in the green- 
‘house and with great benefit.—[{Fred W. 
'Wilbourne, Middlesex Co, N J. 


Fruit Jars Next Season may be higher 
than in recent years. Western factories, 
which practically control the output, are 
apparently getting ready to push up prices. 





Asparagus Plants are generally set too 
near together. The biggest stalks come 
from vigorous plants set 3 ft apart and 
manured lavishly. 

The Gradus Peas are the variety to plant 
for money. They cost less to pick, are 





large and sweet and come so early they cap- 
ture the market. With a few exceptions 
the pods are all fit to be taken off at one 
picking. The quality and the ease of pick- 
ing and podding make up more than five 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS oe 


times the difference between the cost of 
them and the Rawson Clipper, an early 
round pea. The Clipper, however, is about 
one or two days earlier.—[George M. Ever- 
son, Montgomery Co, N Y. 














Subdues and heals Salt Rheum, cures Boils, removes 
Pimples and Eruptions, gives fair, clear complexion. It 
thoroughly purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood. It 
also tones the stomach and digestive organs, creates an 
appetite—in fact in all dyspeptic troubles has almost a 


“magic touch.” 








Get only Hoon’s. 


It is Peculiar to Itself. ’ 








Si Lovely Everblooming Roses Free! 








use, 
and to all Lane newspapers as to our responsibility. 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 23, 25and ove city ; Gall Place, New Yerk. 


To introduce our popular illustrated literary and family Good 
grag thousands of homes where it is not already taken, we may sey the following 
Fs. Upon receipt of only Thirty Cents we will send Good 
, wise Months of this year (April to December ind 
Free and post-paid, Six Lovely Kverblooming 
“Climbing Mieteor.—The most magnificent dark crimson climbing rose ‘in cultivation 
,, Grows teu to fifteen feet in @ season, producing in constant succession @ great profusion of 
maguificently-formed buds and flowers. Charming for pillars and porches. 

White Kambler.—The finest white climbing rose yet introduced. The flowers are 
pure white, sweetly scented, and produced in splendid, large clusters, remaining on the bush 
from three to five weeks. Perfectly hardy and attains a growth of eight to ten feet in a season, 

Enchantress.—A charming tearose. Blooms with great freedom, bearing large globu- 
® lar, double flowers in clusters. Color, creamy white, with buff center. 

Burbank.—A beautitul, deep rich pink hardy ever-blooming rose, Blooms profusely 
from spring until frost. Flowers are double, and three inches across. 

Roger Lambelin,.—A lovely variegated rose, Flowers deep crimson edged with white, 
Rae 4 and tringed like a double petunia, A striking novelty. 

Mile. Helena Cambier.—A new and beaxtiful 
hybrid tea rose. Color, a rich salmon, varying to apricot 
fee yellow. A prolific bloomer ; flowers large and double. 

Bear in mind that we offer, not one, but the entire list of 
siz lovely ever-bleoming tea and hardy roses described above 
absolutely free, by mail post-paid, if you will send us thirty 
~ cents for GOOD LITERATURE for the remaining nine 
> months of this year (April to December inclusive). You # 
§ will get the full worth of your money in your sabscrip- “Y 
y tion to the paper; the roses are an absolute gift. Remem- 

ber that these are not cheap, common roses, such as you 
see advertised at low prices. 

“e «most famous varieties, and such as are sold at high prices ¢g 

by all the leading florists. We. snall send you strong, healthy, well-rooted plants, well packed, ¥ 

by mail, gusranteed to reach you in perfect condition, and to give absolute satisfaction. GOOD 
LITERAT URE is @ large and handsome illustrated literary and family paper, each issue 
comprising from 20 to 24 large 4-column pages, including @ beautiful cover. You will be de- 
lighted with it, and the six lovely roses are worth many times the price of subscription. Per- 

mn fect t satiafact ‘ion damages 4 money refunded, This is 8 special offer by a well-known and reliable 
blished nearly twenty-five yma ved > agdlians 


They are the choicest and 
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Tested Seeds 


“The Standard for Quality 


for more than a Century.” 


Good Garden. Assured. 


Send for handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
Uree), fall of trustworthy information. Address 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


zz16 Years Continuous Business. 
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THE SOUTH SIDE 
FRUIT CARRIERS AND BASKETS 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 























IoReY in BEES 


ond ae itis told in GLEANINGS IN BES 
E, s handsome illustrated semi-mon' 
rts on the subject. “ia 

rs’ Supplies free to who 
this payer. The A. 1. Root Co. Medina, O. 









— 
Grape Baskets— 
Fruitand Vegetable 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., 
New Albany, Ind. 








BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 
Packages of every kind 
For Sale! HOME. sirce'tsnd” 1 nest 


Peach Packages— 
7 WF) 
Send for catalogue. ! 
compels sale. Great bargain 





Bona compete Catalogue of Agricuitural Books, addres 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
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JA(MERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY. 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
meeds of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, —_—. 
vyania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1900. 





Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a gear; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.50 
year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 

e year. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your mame on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
e paid. Thus Jan, ‘0, shows that yment has been 
received up to January 1, 1900; eb, ‘00, to February 1, 

. and so on. Some time is required after mongy is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by.Jetter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be id? If you do not wish the journal continued for 
anoth year after your subscription hag expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. - 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted, Our readers can deal 


with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “‘ad 


you and also —— ~ or your i, Ameren, & 
turist is the best and cheapest mediu 

Sdvertise for rural business in’ the Middle or Southern 

States. 

ee arIce SUBSCRIPTIONS —To all foreign countries 


in American Agriculturist so they will do their — 
to 


00 or 8s 4d per year, postpai 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $100, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made yable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
62 Lafayette Marquee Ponting, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 14, 1900. 











Governor Roosevelt evidently believes he 
has made a start in securing that 62 mil- 
lions from the taxpayers of New York for 
the enlargement of the Erie canal. A Dill 
has passed both houses at Albany appro- 
priating $200,000 for an initial canal survey; 
but it will be another matter to enlist the 
votes of the people to support the proposi- 
tion behind it. It is significant that some 
of the legislators representing the agricul- 
tural counties along the line of the canal 
deliberately stated, while voting for this 
comparatively small appropriation, that 
they were not committing themselves, inti- 
mating they would probably refuse further 
support, 

I 


It is satisfactory to realize that some 
progress is being made in forcing hidden 
capital to pay its just share of taxes. This 
is particularly noticeable in the case of the 
Empire state this year, and a large sum of 
money will be turned into. the treasury 
through the payment of the inheritance tax 
on large estates. One of these contributed 
ever $2,000,000 to the state treasury, others 
smaller but important sums. Due in part 
to the liberal amount secured in this man- 
ner, the state tax rate in New York for the 
next fiscal year has been fixed at the lowest 
point since 1856, with a single exception. 
This more equitable distribution of the cost 
of carrying on state government is just to 
the capitalist, the fafmer and the artisan 


alike, 
nn eee 


The agrarian party in Germany is ap- 
parently getting the principal hand in the 
law-making hour. They insist upon the ex- 
clusion of American meat and meat prod- 
ucts on the score of unhealthfulness. The 
object of this exclusion is to enable Ger- 
man farmers and stock raisersto get a high- 
er price for their meat products. Of course 
there is absolutely no truth in the claim 
against American laws. If Germany at- 
tempts to exclude our meats or other ag- 


EDITORIAL 


ricultural products, notice is hereby given 
that the agrarian party in the United States 
will compel this government to retaliate 
by excluding German beet sugar from this 
market. This country is now the largest 
consumer of Germany’s surplus of beet su- 
gar, and to lose this market would bring 
matters to a head in Germany on short 
notice, 





The sale of our corn and corn products 
abroad must undoubtedly receive stimulus 
through the splendid advertising they will 
get at the great Paris exposition, which 
opens Saturday of this week. No small part 
of the credit of this must be given to the 
American maize propaganda. Its work, 
quietly inaugurated two winters ago, has 
served to create increased interest in the 
proposition to enlarge our exports of this 
noble cereal and its products. Two of the 
officers of the propaganda are now in Paris 
whipping into shape an exhibit, with com- 
plete corn kitchen, cooks, etc, laying spe- 
cia] stress upon the cheapness and the nu- 
tritious value of this food. We have yet to 
be convinced that there is any real cause 
for jealousy on the part of American wheat 
growers lest the increased use of corn in 
Europe seriously cut into our export trade 
in wheat and wheat flour. Instead, Ameri- 
can maize, as an article of food, will take 
the place of much of the rye grown so large- 
ly in Germany and Russia, 

Shares of the automobile companies are 
advancing in the New York stock market, 
Says a financial paper, due to the bright 
promise of this new industry. Well and 
good, but the “horseless age’”’ is still some, 
thing of the future, and this noble animal 
was never more highly esteemed than now, 
The period of price depression has disap- 
peared, as shown in «¢ annual census of 
farm animals, printed a short time ago. Re- 
cent testimony from high authorities goes 
to show that the adoption of the automo- 
bile as a substitute for horses, in handling 
heavy merchandise in city streets, has 
never gone beyond the experimental stage 
and its practicability is questioned. We 
notice that the leading express companies 
continue to buy large numbers of horses, 
Good horse flesh will continue good proper- 
ty for a long time to come; it is only the 
scrub that must go. 








Too much of a good thing is possible at a 
formers’ institute, as elsewhere. A trained 
and influential speaker draws attendance 
and supplies a backbone for the whole af- 
fair. But four or five long-winded addresses 
often choke out all live discussion and leave 
the audience with the impression that they 
have learned everything in general but 
nothing in particular. One good speaker 
who knows when to stop and how to strike 
sparks from the practical men present is 
vastly better than three men who come to 
read something and cover their subject. 
They are likely to cover it just three layers 
deep, where nobody will care to dig it out. 


Sr 


Recent Australian advices make much of 
the attention now being given to wheat 
culture on that island continent, and inti- 
mate that the production there is capable 
of further great expansion; farmers are 
given much encouragement through liberal 
terms of land sales. But up to the present 
the crop of Australia is barely enough for 
home requirements, the total of 20 to 30 mil- 
lion bushels raised annually being no more 
than three weeks’ consumptive requirements 
for western Europe. It will be many years 
before the drouthy “‘back blocks” will offer 
any serious competition for our American 
farmers. 

qipeninbiaaiaitptaniibi 

Trolley lines, telephones, electric lights, 
daily papers and free mail delivery have 
turned some of the back towns into sub- 
urbs. The up-to-date young man instead 
of going. to the city stays and waits for 
the city to come to him, and sells the an- 
cestral farm for house lots. 


Soil Renovation. 
Securing a Stand of Clover. 


I have a field on which I have lost clover, 
seeding twice. As it is impossible to get a 
crop of ciover to plow under, shall I sow 
peas, turiiitng under this summer, then sum- 
mer fallow and finally sow wheat? If so, 
what should I sow with peas to hold them 
up, and when should they be turned under 
to secure best results?—[H. V. M., Niagara 
Co, N Y. 

Early in the spring sow 1% bu Canadian 
field peas with 2 bu oats. The oats support 
the peas. If land is rich, use less seed and 
more if poor. Early sowing is necessary to 
get a good crop, as peas do not flourish in 
hot weather. The best time to plow is when 
the oats are well flowered out and the pea 
leaves begin to turn yellow, but it can be 
done a few days earlier or later, as may 
be convenient. If plowing is delayed until 
the oats make seed a second crop of oats 
may grow which might make _ trouble. 
Probably the field will be in good condition 
to plow about July 1. 

With a good team of horses, a large plow 
and. a heavy chain the crop can generally 
be turned under without serious trouble, 
but it is not a pleasant job when the crop 
is heavy. Sometimes the peavines are so 
large and get so snarled and twisted that 
the plow clogs. If this prevents plowing, 
the only way out is to first harrow repeat- 
edly with a disc or cutaway harrow until 
everything is cut to pieces. The Canada 
field pea grows like a garden pea and any 
large growing pea may be used instead, the 
cost of seed being an important matter. 
Marrowfats are sometimes used. The Can- 
ada pea, however, is small seeded and 
makes a large growth and more of a crop 
of vines can be grown from a bu of its seed 
than from the same amount of seed of al- 
most any other variety. These peas must 
not be confounded with the cowpea that is 
so largely grown for green manuring in 
some places. The cowpea is not a pea at 
all; it is a bean. Like all beans it thrives 
best in hot weather and on light land. The 
Canada pea, like all true peas»does best in 
cool weather and on heavy or moist soil. 











Field Experiments with Fertilizers. 


WILLIAM MACDONALD, NEW YORK. 





The application of a complete fertilizer, 
without consideration as to whether the 
crop in question requires three plant foods 
or only one, usually results in waste. The 
purpose of the field experiments being car- 
ried on by the Cornell college of agri is to 
interest farmers in testing their soils in 
order to learn what plant food is lacking 
for the crops they wish to raise, and also 
to find out whether commercial fertilizers 
are more or less profitable than stable ma- 
nure. The question is often asked by the 
intelligent farmer, What fertilizer shall I 
use on my land? The question is a hard 
one and can only be answered after a series 
of experiments. A poor yield of any crop 
may be due to one or more of several con- 
ditions. The soil may be too acid or it may 
be deficient in potash, nitrogen or phos- 
phoric acid. Again it may be too heavy or 
cold or there may be a lack of humus. To 
apply nitrogen or potash to a soil lacking 
phosphorie acid is both useless and unwise, 
as in all probability these plant foods are 
present in sufficient quantity. Then there 
often happens to be an insufficient amount 
of humus in ‘the soil. On such a field an 
application of commercial fertilizers would 
have little or no beneficial effect. 

The work undertaken by the Cornell exper 
sta has for its aim helping the farmers of 
the state to detect and improve inferior 
fields, The station sends to such farmers 
as agree to do the work a sufficient quan- 
tity of the three plant foods, nitrogen, phos-. 
Phoric acid and potash separately and in 
combination. These experiments, carried 
out according to directions, enable the 








farmer to decide what plant foods his soll 
requires. During the past three years a 
study of all the experiments shows that of 
the three plant foods nitrogen gave the 
largest yield in 26 experiments, potash in 
36 and phosphoric acid in 68. This indicates 
that when these plant foods are used sepa- 
rately phosphoric acid generally gives the 
best results. With a mixture of two plant 
foods nitrogen and potash gave the best re- 
sults in 24 experiments, phosphoric acid and 
potash in 48, and nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid in 52. In.a comparison between the 
complete fertilizer and stable manure the 
complete fertilizer gave better results in 38 
experiments, while in 54 cases stable ma- 
nure produced the larger yields. The good 
results obtained from the use of stable ma- 
mures were probably due as much to the 
improvement of the physical condition of 
the soil as to the plant foods they contained. 





Lime and Soil Micro-organisms. 





Lime in the soil favors the decomposition 
of organic matter and the carbonic acid 
thus produced acts upon the soil in such a 
way as to render the natural plant food 
easy of assimilation. It also plays an im- 
portant part in changing the ammonia into 
nitric acid, or in other words placing at the 
disposal of the plants the nitrogen which 
has been stored up. 

Clover, beans and all other leguminous 
plants which draw their nitrogen chiefly 
from the air are unable to make a satis- 
factory growth if the soil exceeds a certain 
degree of acidity. It seems that the minute 
organisms which dwell in the nodules on 
the roots of legumes cannot thrive in an 
acid atmosphere. By the application of 
lime, this acid is neutralized and the 
legumes grow readily, producing great 
quantities of nitrogen, whioh if purchased 
in the form of fertilizer would cost about 
18c per pound, 

Of course, excessive amounts of lime 
might prove injurious to these plants, par- 
ticularly if the soil is but slightly acid. This 
can be easily guarded against and the 
amount required by various soils be deter- 
mined by a few trials. One drawback to 
the use of lime in potato growing sections 
is that it favors the development of the 
potato scab (H. J. Wheeler, Bulletin 46, R 
I experiment station). On this account 
liming in a rotation which includes pota- 
toes should be indulged in but moderately, 
if at all. The lime should be applied imme- 
diately after the crop is removed. In. all 
cases where potatoes are grown upon the 
limed land the seed should be treated with 
corrosive sublimate, formalin or some other 
effective germicide. 





Basket ‘and Question Box. 





Taraxacum and Dock Leaves—N. H., 
Davidson Co, Tenn: Taraxacum, better 
known as dandelion, and dock leaves may 
be used as salads at any time of the year, 
but they are far more tender and crisp in 
spring than later in the season. Dande- 
lion is rapidly becoming popular as a gar- 
den vegetable, for use as greens as well as 
for salad. It is also forced for winter use 
by taking up in the fall, roots of spring 
sown plants and transplanting them to 
frames or greenhouses. Seed from selected 
wild plants may be used, but the French 
Improved variety sold by seedsmen is pref- 
erable. 

Profit in Celery—c. T. C., Allegheny Co, 
Pa: Three hundred dollars per acre is not 
an unusual return from celery; even much 
larger profits are realized sometimes. But 
this can only be .-complished where all 
conditions as to soil, location, markets, fa- 
cilities for irrigation, fertilizers, etc, are ex- 
ceptionally favorable, and where the grow- 
er has a thorough and ‘practical knowledge 
of every detail of the work, and is willing to 
devote all his time an@ attention to it. 





Kalamazoo, Mich, is one of the most famous 
celery centers in the U S, yet there are 
thousands of other localities just as favor- 
able to celery, especially in regard to near- 
ness to markets. 





Good Lawn Fertilizers—About 400 to 800 
lbs of the following mixture per acre used 
as a top-dressing answers very well for 
ground intended for lawn: Acid phosphate 
a: lbs, cottonseed meal 900 Ibs, kainit 500 
Ibs 





Treatment of Grass Land—W. E., Mo: 
There is not much advantage in burning 
over corn stubble’ and grass land except to 
get rid of the trash. The nitrogen, the most 
valuable fertilizing element, is lost in this 
way. Timothy should be sown in the fall 
and clover as early in the spring as possible. 
Redtop likewise is better sown in the fall. 





Alfalfa and Bermuda Grass—W. B. D., 
Tenn: Alfalfa will not do well on a clay 
loam or a clay subsoil. It wants good sub- 
drainage. Bermuda grass should prove 
profitable with you. 





Dynamite for Removing Stumps—J. Ww. 
G. wants the experience of any reader in 
the removing of stumps and stones by use 
of dynamite. Is a quicker or better process 
known? 

I, N. B.: Stock with fish for which there 
is best market in your neighborhood. Trout 
do well in clear, cold water, and well-fed 
are rapid growers. With the water that you 
have should advise trying them. Black 
bass are not as good a table fish as the 
others. Catfish are sluggish and like a mud 
bottom, Pickerel and perch are always mar- 
ketable, but probably would not pay you as 
well as trout. The latter would probably 
require three years to fit them for market, 
though food and environment make a great 
difference in rapidity of growth. Put but 
one kind of fish in a pond, as with more 
than one, the stronger will prey upon the 
others. So far as we can learn frog rais- 
ing has never been demonstrated a prac- 
tical success. 


Cucumbers 
and Melons 


and all vegetables are exceedingly 
profitable if grown for the early market 
Large yields and early maturity are cer- 
tain to follow the judicious use of 


Nitrate of Soda. 
For particulars and proofs write for free 
book to John A, Myers, 12-CJohn 
St., New York. Nitrate for sale by fer- 
tilizer dealers everywhere. 
Write at once for List of Dealers. 








— — to 
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STHVENS 
FERTILIZER SOWER 


Meets all the uisites Rotate grower 
of a simple, smog and e cotton planter 
will find it of value 
bu fer- 
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THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. C0. 


Box 10, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


When you buy Ashes 
N AD buy of a reliable home 
concern that has some 


H ARDWOOD real responsibility. Our 


own employees collect our 


ashes, our own chemists 
TEST them, we guarantee 
every lot to be PURE, 


finely screened and free 
from adulteration—and our prices are low. 
Write for quotations. 


BOWKER FFRZILIZERCO. 











I have been pu ee and od shipping ASHES ASHES 
for 15 years. I sell direct to consaaner at low 
prices. ANDREW P. JOY 

< Box 388—C, Seaforth, Ont. 
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!FERTILIZERS—FROM FACTORY-TO FARM 





WE SELL YOU DIRECT. 
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NO SALESMAN'S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 


For premium list, prices, samples and book, 
; THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERRA'S 
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NO AGENT'S PROFITS. 


ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Growing Great Crops of Corn. 


482 





(From Page 471.] 
than that the large amount of moisture it 
contains must be allowed to dry out before 
it is stored. 

The most notable feature in all the op- 
erations connected with this crop is their 
thoroughness. Everything must be well 
done. The plowing must be deep, the ma- 
nure must be evenly spread, the soil must 
be free from lumps for planting, the grains 
must be dropped about 18 in, the corn must 
be kept free from weeds by means of culti- 
vators, it must be cut at just the right time 
and husked and stored as soon as it is dry 
enough. Mr Long gives it as his opinion 





GROWING 


FIELD CORN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr Long and shock of corn. See article 
on Page’471, description of methods which 
bring such gratifying results. 


that with a very little more work, looking 
toward the improvement of the mechanical 
condition of the soil, the yield of corn 
throughout the corn belt could be increased 
from 40 to 50 per cent without much addi- 
tional expense. 

Clover he looks upon as a great soil reno- 
vator. After the wheat is harvested the 
clover grows up-and is pastured the first 
fall, not very close, however. The next year 
a crop of hay is cut from it, then the sec- 
ond growth comes up and is turned under 
to assist in enriching the soil. This, with 
the manure and lime that are added annu- 
ally, not only prevents the deterioration, but 
actually increases the fertility of the farm. 


Holding Hop Crop Within Bounds. 








A movement has been started in Sacra- 
mento looking toward a restriction of the 
hop crop of ’00 within reasonable bounds. 
George C. Brewer, a Sacramento hop 
grower, is sending a circular letter to a 
large number of people in the hop territory 
of the Pacific coast and N Y, asking them 
to co-operate with this in view. Extracts 
from his letter are as follows: 

“The hop growing industry has not been 
profitable for many years because of over- 
production. Brewing business cannot keep 
pace with the increased acreage in hops. 
The amount of beer manufactured in ’99 
was 36,580,000 bbls, which at 1 lb hops to 
bbl required 203,200 bales of 180 Ibs each. We 
grew in Wash 35,000 bales, Ore 80,000, Cal 
56,000, N Y 70,000, or a total in the U §S of 
241,000. Add to that 25,000 imported bales 
and we have an aggregate of 266,000 bales. 
Substract the 203,200 bales consumed and 
this leaves a surplus of 63,000 bales. Eng- 
land will take but about half this surplus 
and we shall have 25,000 or 30,000 to carry 
over into ’00 crop year. 


“Now, if convinced that overproduction is 
the trouble, it is within the power of the 
growers to prevent producing too many 
hops. Allow the ’00 acreage to stand, and 
when within 10 days of maturity should it 
be shown by the growers informing one an- 
other that there is to be an overproduc- 
tion, go into your neighbor’s yard and he 
into yours, or other agreed manner, and cut 
down or destroy enough vines to equal the 
anticipated surplus, with only enough hops 
for consumption. The efforts of dealers to 
get the best, and the natural stubbornness 
of growers will serve to advance prices so 
as to make hop growing profitab’e; if indi- 
cations are for a crop only-enough for re- 
quirements, nothing to be destroyed. It is 
not a difficult matter to obtain the neces- 
sary information from the growers in the 
different states. If this plan is systemati- 
eally carried out it will solve the labor 
question, the surplus, low prices, and make 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


Nothing new to note in the hop market. 
A fair trade is the rule at steady prices. 
Dealers are said to hold some stock, but 
large amounts of desirable grades have 
passed out of growers’ hands. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@l4c p 
lb, prime 10@12%c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 12%@l4c, prime 10@ 
12%4c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
"98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 





Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept 1 time 
April3 last yr i] last yr 


Domestic receipts. ..2,289 893 88,769 136,190 
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ON’T buy a carriage or harness until you get 
our large, free, illustrated catalogue. 
Prices are 10% to 50% lower than elsewhere for 
same quality, and we make and sell direct better 
goods for the same money than any other firm. 
Walker vehicles are the standard of style, finish, 
durability and true quality. Any style shipped 
Write to-day telling us 


Edw. W. Walker Carriage Co.,95 gth St., Goshen, Ind. 
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NEW JERSEY. 





Hammonton, April 9—The winter was 
very open with but.three slight falls of 
snow. The ground for the greater part of 
the winter was free from frost which en- 
abled farmers to do most of their tree and 
vine planting. The strawberry crop will be 
light, having had but slight snow protec- 
tion. Scarlet clover has suffered from same 
cause. Red raspberries will also be light, 
having failed to make thrifty bearing canes 
last spring. Blackberries, the main fruit 
crop, promise the poorest ever known 
in this section; nearly all canes are more or 
less affected by the cane borer. The propa- 
gation of this insect in the hundreds of 
acres of abandoned blackberry fields scat- 
tered over this section of the state is very 
rapid and unless radical methods are soon 
adopted for the removal of these vast 
sources of supply, the cultivation of the 


blackberry will be a thing of the past. 
Present indications promise well for 
peaches and pears. San Jose scale is on 
the increase; many orchards apparently 


free last season are badly affected this year. 
Spraying and washing with petroleum was 
quite universal during the early part of 
March. Many who failed to use petroleum 
in time are now using whale oil soap. There 
is a large number of small growers who 
have only a few trees who will do nothing 
to check the pest. Sweet potatoes are séll- 
ing well, bringing from $3 to 3.75 per bbl in 
New York. Spring work is progressing as 
rapidly as the weather will permit. Kief- 
fer pear and peach trees are still being 
planted very extensively. 


ONTARIO. 


Elgin Co, Ontario—The last few days of 
March opened up spring like. Some people 
tapped their sugar trees in March, but re- 
port a poor run of sap. The winter was 
bad as regards heavy falls of snow. There 
is now no danger of another flood unless 
a long continued rain sets in and takes 
the snow off very rapidly. Feed is getting 
scarce in some places and some people are 
compelled to buy. Eggs are lic per doz, 
butter 20c per lb. Fall wheat was badly 
damaged in some places by the fly and 
looks bad where the wind blew the snow 
off and left the tops exposed to the severe 
freezing weather. 


NEW YORK. 
The Elm Leaf Beetle. 


®. P. FELT, NEW YORK. 

In the upper Hudson river valley the elm 
leaf beetle, Galerucella luteola Mull, was 
fully as destructive last year, where no 
spraying was done, as in previous seasons. 
As this pest has established itself in force 
presumably at Worcester, Mass, and in 
a number of towns in the same county, all 
of which lie in the transition life zone, it is 
very probable that in the course of time 
the elm leaf beetle will make its way over 
a much larger portion of the state of New 
York than it has hitherto been supposed 
the insect could occupy. 

But I have yet to learn of its establish- 
ing itself recently in territory in this state, 
outside the upper austral life zone, except 
possibly Richfield Springs. In both Albany 
and Troy large amounts of arsenate of lead 
have been used with most excellent results, 
when the applications have been timely and 
thorough. W. H. Swift & Co’s prepared 
paste was used at the rate of 4 lbs to 200 
gals.of water. Over 1500 lbs of this insect- 
icide was applied to the trees in Troy and 
the person using it was highly pleased with 
the result, especially as the poison. was 
fcund in the autumn on fallen leaves last 
sprayed on May 22. This imported insect is 
a menace to European elms in particular 
and the sooner the need of concerted ac- 
tior by communities where it is found is 
recognized, the better will these shade trees 
fare. 

PE, A ees 

Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co, April 9— 
Farm stock wintered fairly well, and all 
kinds of animals are in greater demand 
than for several years past. The demand 
for horses and cows is strong and prices 
on the former are fully 20 per cent above 
two years ago. At a recent auction cows 
rather under size with calves sold for $50 
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and over. Hay and straw are in good de- 
mand and at top prices, hay 18 and straw 
13. Many farms are changing hands and 
some show an increase in value over sales 
of last year. Last year was perhaps, all in 
ali, the most prosperous to the farmers of 


‘this section within the past half-dozen, as 


prices have been fairly good on all farm 
produce, and the milk prices have held up 
much above previous years, particularly 
since last July, when the shortage began. 
The contract price by the Borden condens- 
ing factories has been made for the com- 
ing six months, giving an increase of 10 
cents per can for all but ohne month, which 
is but 5c. That the increase is due largely 
to the agitation caused by American Agri- 
culturist no one can doubt. The apple crop 
of last year has put many a farmer here 
on his feet and given new life and energy 
to many who were about ready to give up 
in despair. It is estimated that the crop 
of Dutchess Co for ’99 was not less than 
half a million barrels. 


cold storage plant become a reality the 
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Should the proposed | 


value of the fruit crop may well be doubled | 


as the price of apples late in winter is al- 
Ways enough more than in the fall to in- 
sure a fine profit for holding over, and with 
cheap cold storage near by, the producer 
will be enabled to reap all the profits from 
the crop without the middleman’s. taking 
his. profit. The strife among the separator 
agents goes merrily on and the farmer 
reaps the benefits ,as there certainly can be 
nothing but gain to the farmer who changes 
from the old-fashioned shallow pan to the 
separator:.—[F. E. Cross. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, April’ 9—Fine 
Sugar weather. Syrup sells at 75 to &85c 
per gal. Wheat looks rather bad, but many 
believe the roots are uninjured. Most of 
the apple orchards in this vicinity have 
been trimmed. Fresh pork is worth 64%c 
per Ib, beef 6% to 7c, eggs 14c per doz, but- 
ter 20c per Ib. 
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Because we have no agents, 


Can we really doit? Wesay yes. Can we proveit without cust to 
you? We can. How! We will ship you a saddle, or vehicle, 
without you sending a — cent, and let you look it over et your 
freight house and if you don’t find we have given you the biggest 
bargain you ever sww or heard of, return the goods to us st our ex- 
pense. We give with each vebiele a 2-year iron-elad guarantes, 
protecting you from poor material and workmansh Ocr vehicle 
catalogue descrnbes the largest line of wagons, phae- 
tons. surries, spring wagons and carts, harness. fly nets and 
saddles ever shown in one book. It’s free. Send for it. 

Marvin Smith Co. 55-59 N. Jefiersoh St. U-12, Chicago, I 
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Augusta, Oneida Co, April 9—Hired help 
is scarce and the best men are getting $20 
to 22 per month. Cattle have wintered well. 
Hay 10 per ton delivered. A new can- 
ning factory will be built at Knox- 
boro this spring. Good cows are worth 
$35 to 40. The winter was hard on meadows 
and winter wheat. The Augusta cheese 
factory started last month. Farmers are 
coming four miles with their milk. 


Bethel Corners, Cayuga Co, April 9— 
There has been more movement in real 
estate this winter than in five years before 
and prices are somewhat better. Farmers 
have mostly sold their crops, wheat bring- 
ing 7lc, potatoes 40 to 45c, oats about 30c. 
Pork is bringing $6 to 7 per 100. 


Kirkland, Oneida Co, April Spring 
backward. Wheat and grass are not look- 
ing well. Cattle look well. Farm produce 
brings good prices, butter 25c, eggs 15c, po- 
tatoes 40c, hay $10 per ton. Little maple 
syrup will be made. The town of Kirkland 
is now enjoying free rural mail delivery; it 
is giving excellent satisfaction and is a 
great thing for farmers. There are three 
carriers and each covers about 20 miles and 
serves 100 families. Each house has a locked 
box in front at the roadside. 


Jewett, Greene Co, April 10—Calves have 


died badly, some having lost 10 or 12. Some 
have lost all they had. It is laid to feeding 
too much cottonseed. Bees have wiritered 
fairly well; many are kept in this section. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, April 9—Jeremiah 


Mead, who for the past 33 years has had 
the management of the Duncan Campbell 
dairy farm, has moved to his farm near 
Danbury, Ct. This farm, which was pur- 
chased by Mr Mead a number of years ago, 
is one of the most productive dairy. farms 
in Fairfield Co. The managemegt of the 
Campbell farm will now pass into the 
hands of Henry Gloyd, who has had large 
experience in work on a dairy farm. Prices 
realized for milk during the past winter 
have been from \% to %c per qt in advance 
of prices a year ago. An advance over last 
summer’s prices is promised. The large 
butter factory built by Mr Wolf has been 
bought by Joseph Kernan. It will be used 
as a bottling establishment for soft drinks. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, April 9—Roads are 


in fine condition for this time of year. Baled 
hay is selling at $15 per ton. Eggs go slow 
at 16c per doz. Hired help is very scarce 
and wages high. The Jerusalem creamery 
is progressing well under the management 
of Herbert Lester. He is an expert butter 
maker. ‘Robert Creble is learning the trade 
at present. Many changes this spring. 


Somerset, Niagara Co, April 9—Indica- 
tions are all favorable for fruits» Many 
sales this spring. A number of carloads of 
horses have been sold, ranging from $75 to 
130. Not much stock fed. More attention 
given to fruit. Cabbage will be planted 
quite largely. Some are thinking of rais- 
ing sugar beets for the Lyons factory. 


Lafayette, Onondaga Co, April 3—Few 
changes in real estate. Sugar making in 
season, but not an extra flow of sap thus 
far. Wheat does not look very well. Stock 
has come through in fair condition. 


Afton, Chenango Co, April 9—No sugar 
weather up to April. Some of the largest 
bushes have been destroyed by worms. New 
seeding and grain have not been subjected 
to the continual freezing and thawing of 
some springs and this may to some extent 
make up for being without snow nearly all 
winter. More hay being moved this spring 
than for several years. The acreage of po- 
tatoes in this town will be increased per- 
haps 50 per cent. 


Salem, Washington Co, April 9—Stock 


wintered well. Farmers as a rule are cheer- 
ful and money is easy. Very few auctions 


this year compared with other years. The 
best cows are selling for $35. Hired help 
18 to 23 per month. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, April 10— 


Roads are washed worse than -usual this 
spring, as the ditches were full of ice. 
Stock wintered well, there being plenty of 
fodder. Cows and horses in good demand, 
horses bringing $25 more than they did two 
years ago. Pigs are scarce and high. Hay 
is advancing and those who have a surplus 
are pressing it. Joseph Hannigan & Co’s 
: 2 


barn with 150 tons of hay and straw recent- 
ly burned; also a carload of hay standing 
on the side track. The barn belonging to 
Mrs Catharine Seaman and a small quan- 
tity of hay burned recently; thought to be 
the work of an incendiary. George Bolt 
has rented the Richard Rosa farm. Frank 
Conde has bought the Denegar place. 
Minard Knights has bought the William 
Shorts farm and will soon occupy it. 


Gloversville, Fulton Co, April 11—Pros- 
pects for farmers were never better than 
now, as the glove and mitten business is 
booming, and when that is good it makes 
a brisk market for everything that is raised 
on the farm at good ‘cash prices. It also 
gives farmers’ wives and daughters plenty 
of work at home. Not as many sales of 
cows as during last fall; prices $30 to 40. 
Butter 30c, eggs 20c, potatoes 50c, hay $12, 
veal 7 to 8c 1 w. 


Maine, Broome Co, April 9—The winter 
was hard on meadows, very little snow and 
much freezing and thawing. No lumber- 
ing of consequence done. Sugar making 
progressing slowly. Many are not tapping 
in order to give trees a chance to recover 
from effect of worms in 1899. General health 
of community good and farmers hopeful. 
Land is slow of sale and low in price. 

Constable, Franklin Co, April 9—Farmers 
have tapped their sugar places, but sap has 
not run well. Old sugar is all used up and 
it now looks as if new would bring a good 
price. Cows and horses are in good demand 
and bring good prices. Hay is $9 to 11 per 
ton. No market for potatoes now. Butter 
brings 25c per lb, eggs 14 to 15c per doz. 
Butter factories in this town started April 
2. A few farms are changing hands. John 
Lyons is to oversee the large hop farm 
owned by Mr Lawrence. 


Deposit, Broome Co, April 9—Little sugar 


made yet. Farm work backward. Cows 
are selling at public auction at $40 to 43, 
hay at the barn 8 per ton. The Borden 
condensery has advanced the price of milk 
10c per 100. Prices follow: April $1.10, May 
90c, June 80c, July 90c, Aug 1.10, Sept 1.25. 
A canning factory has been erected at De- 
posit this winter and the farmers will plant 
a large acreage for it. Farms are slow of 
sale; one dairy farm sold recently for $20 
per acre. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, April 9—The heavy 
fall of snow the first of March saved grass 
and grain. Some are shearing their sheep 
and some wool has been sold at 24c, quite 
an advance over last year’s prices. Quite 
a large acreage of cabbage and some to- 
bacco will be set during the coming season. 
Four mail routes have been established in 
this county. A large amount of grass seed- 
ing will be done this spring, as much of 
last year’s was killed by drouth. Spring 
plowing will be later than usual. 


Middletown, Delaware Co, April 9—The — 


board of directors of the Dunraven cream- 
ery company met March 31 and elected the 
following: President,. William Van Ben- 
schoten; secretary, treasurer and business 
manager, L. F. Sanford. It opened April 4 
and started with 3200 lbs of milk the first 
day and 4200 the second. This is a co-op- 
erative creamery at the juunction of this 
valley with the turnpike. Cows scarce and 
high. Fine two-year-old heifers coming 
in are quite numerous at auctions, selling 
at $25 to 45. 

Vernon, Oneida Co, April 9—A milk war 
is raging here between dairymen and the 
shipper. The Vernon dairy company is well 
organized and is about ready to receive 
milk. It is a stock company and is in good 
hands. No sugar made yet. 


Cortland, Cortland Co, April 9—The early 
winter was mild and spring-like, with but 
little snow. March was excessively cold 
and blustering. Little maple syrup or sugar 
made. Farmers are more cheerful and are 
getting better prices for their produce, es- 
pecially dairy products, since the organiza- 
tion of thee F SMPA. The few fortunate 
farmers who held their cabbage are getting 
from $45 to 50 per ton. The yield on the 
average was not more than 8 to 10 tons per 
acre last year, but in a good season an 
acre averages 14 to 20 tons. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, April 9— 


John J. Powers takes the Hiram _ Sisson 
farm, Charles Mattison the Elisha Bos- 


worth farm, Benjamin Baker the George N. 
Finch farm, E. Steel of West Rupert the 
Waiter Gooding farm. Mr Powers and Mr_ 
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Baker work each of their engagements on 
shares, Mr Finch furnishing six cows to Mr 
Baker’s three cows. Mr Sisson furnishes 
four cows to Mr Powers’s four, These two 
farms are very fine and produce large 
crops. The lessees are progressive farmers. 
Henry Joslin has had his Delaine Merino 
sheep of the smooth-bodied breed clipped 
by John Malone. The 37 ewes clipped 445 
lbs of 3%-inch staple white wool. His two- 
year-old ram clipped 25% Ibs. The price of 
new mfich cows is $38 to 40 each, veal calves 
5¥ec per Ib, good hay $12 per ton, rye straw 9. 
Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, April 9— 
There is plenty of hay in this section, and 
farmers are not buying much feed. Cows 
are doing well and the price of butter is 
going down. Loh Cleveland has acres of 
hardwood logs around his mill and’is fur- 
nishing the farmers with sawdust for bed- 
ding. Ellicottville is a hustling town on 
market day and it has one of the best 
creameries in this part of the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


An Old Cheese Factory—Round Top, 
Tioga Co, boasts one of the first cheese 








the 
in the county and was 
In 1870 
it was bought by Charles Cloose, who ran 


factories built in state. It 
the first built 


put up by a stock company in 1865. 


was 


it until his death. It is now owned and 
run by E. G. Cloose, .or the last 12 years 
averaging about 35 tons of cheese per sea- 
son. A market is found in the sotthern 
and western part of the state. The factory 
has run continuously ever since it was 
built and several farmers have drawn milk 
to it for years. 

Analysis of Cattle Foods—The exper 
sta at State College is preparing to issue a 
bulletin prepared by Dr William Frear and 
Cc. A. Browne, Jr, giving the results of an- 
alyses of a number of cattle foods of va- 
rious sorts. Among the more interesting of 
these was a sample of distillery waste, pre- 
pared by drying the residue left from the 
mash after the alcohol had been distilled 
off. This feed resembles dried brewers’ 
grains in its general character. Since, how- 
ever, the destruction of starch is more com- 
plete in the mash tub, the distillery waste 
is richer in the less destructible materials, 
protein, fat and fiber, containing in the air- 
dry specimen, 23.44, 17.69 and 10.25 per cent, 
respectively, of these constituents, whereas 
dried brewers’ grains contain only 19.9, 6.1 
and 11 per cent, respectively. The bulletin 
will also show clearly the differences be- 
tween a number of the oat feeds and of 
the buckwheat feeds now popular in the 
markets. It is one of interest and can be 
secured by writing the exper sta. 


A Liberal Acreage Under Sugar Beets. 


Interest continues unabated in sugar beet 
sections and farmers are making plans for 
a liberal acreage the coming season. . In 
many instances they have signed advanta- 
geous contracts with the factories; else- 
where this part of the business was long 
since closed. East of the Missouri river, 
Mich will probably show more activity than 
any other one section, owing to the already 
large number of factories established in 
that state. But farmers are also very much 
alive to the beet sugar proposition in N Y, 
O, Ia, Ind, ete. In the west, where the 
industry has become established on such a 
firm footing, all interested are hopeful that 
the coming season will prove satisfactory. 

In northern Ohio several thousand acres 
of beets have been contracted at $4@4.50 per 
ton, these to be worked into sugar at Fre> 
ment. In northern Iowa the territory ad- 
jacent to Storm Lake will grow enough 
beets this season to afford a practical test 
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of soil and conditions, while at Ft Dodge 
farmers have pledged nearly 4000 acres of 
land to be devoted to this crop a year later, 
meanwhile experimenting in a practical 
way to perfect themselves in the art of 
successful beet raising. In Mich the situa- 
tion is somewhat complicated over the de- 
lay in the payment of the state bounties 
on sugar already made, owing to the: fail- 
ure of the legislature to appropriate money 
for the purpose, but the industry is too 
well established there to permit farmers 
to abandon this important money crop. At 
Kalamazoo 12 per cent beets will command 
34.50 per ton, an advance of 50c over last 
year, and contracts have been signed for 
some 3000 acres with a probability of a 
further liberal increase. The Bay City com- 
panies will pay this figure and if the state 
bounty is available growers will receive 50c 
per ton in addition. At Fremont, Ohio, a 
flat price of $4.50 per ton will be paid for 
12 per cent beets. At Holland, Mich, farm- 
ers will get 75c more than last year, the 
new price being $4.75 per ton. 

Colorado will be a big producer this year. 
At Grand Junction, farmers are asking $4.25 
per ton for 12% per cent beets and 25c per 
ton extra for each additional 1 per cent of 
sugar. The factory at La Grande, Ore, 
offers farmers across the line in Wash $4 
per ton f o b ears. At Rocky Ford, Col, 
many farmers will go out of mélon culture 
and grow beets for the big ‘factory erected 
there. The beet stigar industry of Neb and 
Cal continues ‘uponh’a‘ firm footing. 


FSMPA. 


Milk Farmers Support the Association. 


So far as outward manifestations™ dre 
concerned,” the” milk: situation in the>five 
states supplying N Y city is without mate- 
rial change, Since the early March meeting 
at Binghamton the resolutions then adopted 
by the F S M P A in full convention and 
printed at the time.in American Agricul- 
turist, have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion among farmers of the local sec- 
tions. The disposition as a whole is to 
abide by the resolutions, supporting the 
officers of the ass’n in their efforts to make 
a satisfactory sale of the milk. The fol- 
lowing are recent expressions of opinion of 
producers closely identified with the ass’n 
as sent in to us: 

I have taken some pains’ to make inquiry, 
and now say our section is keeping up well, 
and so with most sections that I have heard 
from. Farmers seem willing to follow the 
line brought out in the resolutions, express- 
ing a willingness to stand firm and follow 
the instructions of the sale committee until 
this great organization is made a success, 
[E. C. Nieboll, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 

As near as I can ascertain, the members 
of our local section will continue to stand 
together, although disappointed at the fail- 
ure of the sales committee to make a sale. 
There seems to be a general disposition on 
the part of our members to sign the circular 
recently sent out by Secretary Coon of the 
central ass’n, asking the members to take 
off the milk from market whenever the 
ex committee says the word.—[W. J. Walk- 
er, Schoharie Co, N Y. 

Members of the ass’n along this route 
are acting in harmony with the Bingham- 
ton resolutions, and the membership are 
standing well in line and are making con- 
tracts subject to the F S M P A, hoping 
that a speedy solution may soon be reached, 
[Newman Hall, Sussex Co, N J. 


Retailing Milk in Philadelphia. 


Milk retails at 6c per qt in summer to 8c 
in winter. The milk jar system is gradual- 
ly coming into general use, a system caus- 
ing considerable extra expense to the deal- 
ers by reason of being compelled to have 
extra help to wash and fill, and great losses 
by theft and breakage. The quality of 
milk received in the Philadelphia market is 
of the best. This is attributed to a greatly 
increased knowledge of late years on the 
part of producer and dealer of require- 
ments, as well as competition for business 
which compels one to put out the best goods 
obtainable. Some years ago a dealer would 








average on a route 150 to 200 qts milk daily 
at retail, whereas now 100 qts daily, aver- 
age, is nearer the mark. In summer, when 
milk sells for 6c retail and a dealer pays 3c, 
another cent can be added for ice, jars; 
blacksmithing and other sundry expenses, 
which leaves the retail dealer 2c per qt on @ 





100-qt route ($2 per day), out of which he 
has to pay for horse keep, wagon repairs, 
keep his family and lay up a few cents for 
a rainy day. As he starts out on his work 
at 4 am and finishes at noon his street 
work, one can readily see that this end 
of the business is not all gilt and glitter.— 
[J. H. Miller, ‘Secretary Philadelphia Milk 
Exchange. 





The local section of the F S M P A met 
at Whitehouse Station, N J, and all present 
signed the agreement to withhold milk 
when ordered by the central committee. 
There is not a member in this section—and 
practically all milk producers are mem- 
bers—but is willing to pledge himself to this 
course, and it is the unanimous sentiment 
that the F S MP A should stand firmly by 
the resolutions of the Binghamton meeting 
of Nov 6. It is only by sticking together 
and by unity of action that anything can 
be done. Let each member realize the im- 
portance of his individual opinion and ef- 
fort. Don’t stand back and wonder what 
is to be done next, but be to the front and 
do all you can. The milk producers have 
been grateful to the American Agriculturist 
for its able help in the past and each one is 
looking to it for backing in the present 
move.—[G. G. Conover, John Layton,Charles 
Bush, Dumont Voorhees, George B. Lane, 
David Lindaberry, Isaac Gulick, P. D. Reed, 
William Reger, A. B. Pickel, George Linda- 
berry, G. Davis, H. E. Park. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORE. 


In all the meetings I have had the pleas- 
ure of attending this season, the attendance 
of women fully equaled, if not exceeded, 
the men, and I can use no more fitting 
words to express my appreciation than 
those used by Worthy Master Jones, who 
sums up as follows: “‘The grange was the 
first great national order to recognize her 
abilities and to place her on an equality 
with husband and brother in all the work 
of the order. She is admitted to all its 
mysteries and takes an active part in all 
its deliberations. What would our subor- 
dinate granges be to-day without the self- 
sacrificing and refining influence of woman? 
The order in recognizing -the ability of 
woman made a distinctive and strong point, 
and with her aid the grange will be made 
the grandest and strongest organization in 
the world.” The project for a grange home 
was originated by one of our grange sisters 
and seems to be taking quite a tangible 
form. Its assured success is not far dis- 
tant.—[State Master E. B. Norris. 

North Manlius received 13 new members 
April 3. Great rejoicing was caused by the 
burning of the last note on the grange hall. 
Splendid literary entertainments are held 
at every meeting and now and then a spread 
is sandwiched in. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Blackwood No 90 observed its 25th anni- 
versary March 21. Several state grange offi- 
cials and many well-known Patrons living 
nearby were present. All the subordinate 
granges in the county were represented. 
Past National Lecturer Mortimer White- 
head delivered an address on Reminiscences 
of the past, State Master Braddock extend- 
ed words of congratulation and hopefulness 
for the future, State Lecturer Gillingham 
fired up all present with loyalty to grange 
principles and State Chaplain Taggart 
spoke words of wisdom. This grange, like 
many others, has had its up and downs, but 
is now in a prosperous condition. It has 
60 members on its rolls. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


The Porto Rican Bill. 


By the action of the U S senate in passing 
the house Porto Rican bill, last week, im- 
port rate on Porto Rican leaf entering this 
country remains at 15 per cent of existing 
import rates of tobacco from other coun- 
tries, exactly as passed by the house. The 
bill is now before the house for considera- 
tion of senate amendments. -Filler leaf com- 
ing to this country from Porto Rico will 
pay an import duty of 5%c per lb and 
wrapper leaf 27%c, provided no. further 
changes of the tobacco schedule are made. 








The dock weight clause and the usual in- | 


ternal revenue tax as paid by domestic to- 
bacco products will also be enforced. 





PENNSYLVANIA—During March, weather 
conditions for starting plant beds were none 
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too favorable, but since April 1 everyone 
has got their seed sown and many are. 
watering, airing and bringing plants along 
rapidly. The section around Lancaster is 
well cleaned out of leaf, growers holding 
but very little. Warehouses are running 
full time and tobacco is going into cases 
rapidly. 
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Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co.; Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with. 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.9, 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon Nag on omg by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle, 





it 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT! 


BAKER'S pow . 
TraceLes 





Furnish only what is shown in cut. In orderin es | 
give size of collar used. Write for nye oy 
testimonials. Price, $12.00. Cash with order. 


B. F. Baker & Co., Burnt Hills, N. Y. 
i 





ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 








PEAS and BEET 
It is the only planter 


= S Hien 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes, E th a ty, in 
different amounts, each side of Rag 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


YOU NEED IT. 


Handiest toet ou ever saw. 
One. 


and we svtll ond send you ho 
Russel ‘Staple Puller. 


Examine it, if you went it pay the express agent $1,and 
take it we s wire er, aplieer, 8 staple pal puller, pinche 


Sak ms | Eaten 
TS WANTED. They m meke roy to beer 


Circulars, ed etc. ia 
UTICA Ree ok FORG ~ or So 


Will 
SEE 


BEANS, 
in Hills, Drills and Checks. 
that will distribute all fertilizers, 


lant CORN. 








BATNd Z1dVLS T3SShy 











We desire to secure a number of experienced cat- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 


preferred. When applying state experience. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


JStgents 
DPanted 


¢ 
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The Grange Speaks Its Wants. 


The legislative committee of the national 
grange recently met at Washington and 
transacted important business. The peti- 
tions to congress forwarded by subordi- 

nate granges,and numbering several thous- 
and, requesting specified legislation were 
filed, indexed and presented to congress. 
The committee appeared before the house 
committee on interstate commerce and 
advocated the passage of the pure food 
bill recommended by the grange. This is 
House bill No 6246 and is regarded as a 
measure of vital importance to the pro- 
ducers of honest food products and to all 
consumers. 

The position of the grange upon legisla- 
tion effecting the sale and use of imitation 
dairy preducts, as specified in House bill 
No 3717, was vigorously presented to the 
house committee on agriculture. The 
main feature of this bill is giving to states 
the right to legislate upon imitation dairy 
products when transported from another 
state in the original package. The com- 
mittee held a conference with the inter- 
state commerce commission and arrang- 
ed for a hearing with the senate committee 
upon interstate commerce upon the bill 
now pending granting to the interstate 
commerce commission additional powers 
to enable it to perform the duties contem- 
plated in its establishment. The Dill in- 
tended to remedy thisl is known as Senate 
bill No 1439 and every influence of the order 
should be brought to bear to secure its 
passage. 

The unanimous action of the national 
grange against the ship- subsidy bill was 
presented and the position of the grange 
against this seductive and far- reaching 
measure was vigorously and emphatically 
stated. The committee met with a cor- 
dial reception at the postoffice department 
and an agreement was reached in regard to 
the amount of money that should be appro- 
priated for the further extention of rural 
free mail delivery. Patrons will find all 
reasonable desires in this matter gratified 
when the appropriation for this purpose is 
made. 

As directed by the national grange, this 
committee has given attention to the fol- 
lowing matters of legislation which are in 
various stages of promotion: Extention of 
rural free mail delivery, anti-trust laws, es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks, pure 
food laws, completion of Nicaragua canal, 
additional powers to interstate commerce 
commission, election of U § senators by 
popular vote, regulation of-the use of shod- 
dy, against the ship-subsidy bill, giving 
states authority to legislate in regard to 
sale of imitation dairy products, anti- 
irrigation of arid lands, prohibiting future 
contracts of fictitious nature in agricul- 
tural products. Petitions and letters by 
granges and individuals are desired upon 
all these matters and especially upon Nos 6 
and 10. 








Farmers Need to Organize. 





It is amusing to read the reports of the 
‘prosperity of the country and good prices 
for produce of all kinds. Any sensible 
farmer knows there is no truth in the as- 
sertion of the boasted ‘prosperity of the 
American farmer. Over nine-tenths of the 
U 8 hogs cannot be raised at $3.25 per cwt 
and a fair living profit made. The price 
of beef cattle is entirely too low for the 
price we have to pay for stockers. Grain 
is also too low for a fair profit. No ordi- 
nary farmer can raise wheat at a profit and 
sell it for 60c per bu. Still there are plenty 
of farmers, especially in the east, that are 
foolish enough to buy fertilizer and high- 
priced drills and binders in order to raise a 
crop of which they have already a surplus 
and can’t sell at a profit. In every other 
branch of business when they get a surplus 
on hand they reduce the production, but 
the American farmer just keeps on produc- 
ing, no matter where the surplus goes. He 
is too busy raising a surplus to take time 
to think it would pay him best if he slept 
soundly for 12 months and failed to raise a 
crop, for he would then save his labor, etc, 
and the next crop would more than pay 
lost time. If ever there was a set of people 
who needed to organize from business prin- 
ciples, it is the American farmer. He will 
spend hours and days in pondering over 
some political nonsense, but will not figure 
how to produce just enough for the markets, 








or so as to get a fair price. If farmers would 
organize they could make their business 
profitable by curtailing production as the 
trusts do.—{C. S. Porter, West Virginia. 





Keeping Farm Accounts. 


J. A. CASTERLINE, MORRIS CO, N J, 





A feature that must detract from the val- 
ue of the coming census from a statistical 
point of view is the amount of guessing that 
must necessarily be done. No more than 
one farmer in 100 keeps accounts by which 
he can show accurately the amount of crops 
grown, acreage on which they were pro- 
duced, or value received for them. Many 
wonder why farmers do not keep accounts 
in order to determine which crops are 
profitable and which are unprofitable. They 
do not understand how large an element of 
uncertainty enters into the production and 
profitable marketing of crops. A manu- 
facturer owning a blast furnace puts in so 
many tons of iron ore containing a certain 
per cent of iron, with a certain amount of 
coal and limestone and labor. He is quite 
certain the product will be so many tons 
of pig iron. The farmer may have his soil 
in good condition, his fertilizers well ap- 
plied, his seed the best, the crop carefully 
cultivated, yet the result, owing to adverse 
weather conditions, may be almost an entire 
failure. This element of uncertainty is not 
encouraging to farm bookkeeping. 





Grange Notes. 

Since Jan 1, 116 granges have been or- 
ganized and reorganized as follows: Mich 
55, O 16, Ind 10, N Y 8, Pa 5, Vt 3, Cal, Col, 
Ill, Me, Mass, N J and Wash two each, and 
Ct, Kan, Mo, N H and Wis one each. 

Every grange should have prepared a 
paper and read on enlarging the powers of 
the interstate commerce commission. The 
subject is covered in senate bill No 1439, 
which any Patron can get of his congress- 
man. The national grange furnishes blank 
petitions free. for signatures for indorse- 
ment of the bill. 





Prickly Comfrey sown at the N C exper 
sta grew well, but was peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the attacks of the fungous diseases 
which resulted in many of the plants falling 
down and damaging the entire crop. The 
disease was eventually overcome in some 
of the plats which during 1899 yielded at 
the rate of 1% tons per acre. Further ex- 
periments may prove that it is valuable 
for the south, but no conclusions can be 
based upon the work done so far. 





Parched corn will make hens lay.—{Miss 
M. N. Goff, Ontario Co, N Y. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a 


THIS Bw yy one of the most valuable in 
the ay small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, y : live k of all kinds, seeds, fruits rind 
vegetables, a or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 
to sell or buy 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
h must accompany each order, and 7A 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

Pg 2s , as be received Friday ne guarantee insertion 

fo’ owing wee vertisements 
"FARMS FOR | will not be accepted at the above 
hee but will 2 Saee & at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus ys small r* as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’ advert 
only five cents a word each insertion. . ae 


ress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 























COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


aaa & CO, fruit, produce, calves, ones and pad poul- 
on cometnon. Jorrespondence solici 326 
Washingtou St. N 
LL kinds of 
239 Washi 
prompt returns. 
pants A 
prices. 





sate sold by 1. C. BARNES & OU, 
m street, New York. Highest prices, 





calves, potatoes, highest 


. FP HOSTER, Pinbedeipnte Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





$1 OOR: month. Agents are making this sum _ sell- 
our goods. Se for sample and full in- 
structions. AMER 1CAN ENG’ % WORKS, 1537 Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago. 
5 ay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
roduce on utr? compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MYG CO 18, Parsons. Kan. 








ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


EGHORNS, Single. Comb Brown and White, heavy 


layers, = Premiums Hagerstown and Washington; 
eggs, ne = 3; $2.50 per 50. J. L.. BIGHAM, Gettys- 





ES for hatching—turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
all the lending, varieties of poultry; descriptive cata- 
log free. PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 


Brcges Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandets, Stock and 
for sale. Prize a” ners at Boston and New York. 
Circular free. JAMES H. *CORW ITH, “Water Mill, N Y. 


END stamp and obtain complete chicken factory free. 
Profits. doubled, troubles ended. BARRED ROCK 
POULTRY FARM, Stony Creek, N Y. 


— 500 chickens instead of 50. New system beats 


- cubators: safer, surer, easier. Particulars free. 
FRED “GRUNDY Morrisonville, Il. 


HODE Islands and Pea Comb Buckeyes. 























vRAGD Meron ewe and raise te ‘wine 
‘Pearly guiness, FL cache BRRLSION STOCK 
FARM, Waterloo, Ke 
GGS T5c sitting, 4 aa 00 (Knapp &  Wykoff), White 
KiKi = Se Rocks, finest breeding. W rite P. J. 
B ‘Gorge Whit Laytorna cts Geet Shin. We ris 





OTTLED Teconge, 15 rs 3. $1. 505 oar 00; illustrated 
circular free. J. L. IMP Whitney's 
Point, N Y. 


| ee B turkeys - s see, R2 Bas = 
hares, J. mos, $1.40 


Lakeside, 
ws are Wy Wynter, gs for hatching, good stock, $1.00 
a's. MIC HENER, Doylestown, P: 


BEE? eit Rocks, White Wyandots and Px = 
ucks, eggs, $1 per 13. JAMES A. SWIFT, Akron, N Y. 
OSE Comb Brown horns, 25 yearling hens for pale, 
superior layers. FRANK BELLINGER, Minden, N Y. 


96 epes. $1.00; Single comb and Rose Brown Le horns, 
firsts state fair. H. DU NBAR, Hartland, €; 


UFF Wyandot, Buff Bock i 
winners). Circulars. ELT omers, 

ROOKSIDE FARM, eee Pa, Ras 
breds; eggs, 90c for 15. Catalog sent free. 


H Wyandot eggs. Sitti 1; j hundred, $3.50. ROUND 
WwW? TOP POUL Ry YAR "Cairo, N 


Aa Pekins, on ag Rocks; 
AGGART, Northumberland, Pa. 


Withe ane Sey | Sameuth Rock, 15 eggs $1.00. G. 





15; Belg nen 
bp” JOHNSO 

















Boston and New York 





thorough- 














cans $1.00. JAS 








D, Audubon 
LACK Minorca (Northu train) sittings, $1.00. W. 
J. MILLER, Drennen, Pa : ‘ = * ’ 





IVE broilers wanted. DELHAY’S POULTRY YARDS, 
L Woodridge, N J. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





PMforcung,Harves Astonisher, Ohio, Rose, Hebron, 
Fortune, eS Bix Weeks, English’ King, Bovee, 
Jarman, Boy, Puritan, aglish Sc noolmaste r, 
‘Ameriexn W Wonder, . = ee rid, ts Country Gentle- 
re ate. ighty-five varie ie CHARLES 

FORD. fohers. NY. 2 





pez TOES—Do you want seed? Low freights on Maule’s 
Commercial, Queen, Pingree, and list forty varieties 
a cary wr (oats, gample free). Don’t order a barrel or 
write this d. ari, 4 bushels Rurals or Carmans, $2. 
F  EMITH POTATO FARM, Box A, Manchester, N ¥. 


1 O 000 & Sanes ree oene.: ptrong plants, well pack- 
1000; $7 per 0. Peach and 


other fruit Sanen” strawberry and other small fruit plants; 











rst-class_ stock low rices; for pri list, add 
CHas BLACK, Hightstown N J apt apse ress 
Cas seed potatoes, Bovee, Sir W. Raleigh, Thor- 


. Commercial and Carmans, at very reason- 





able prices. Send for price list. F. H. THOMSON, 
Fairview Harm, Holland Patent, N Y, 
PURE seed Gee toes, Bovee, Sir. Walter Raleigh tt 


other varieties. For ce and circular, address 38. 
POTTER, “Holland Patent. » 2 


Sepia, bay inched” EXCELSIOR STOCK 
T inciu 4 ( bs] ( 
FARM. Wate Waterloo, N Y. . ; 
STRAWBERRY plants 
sand. Discounts on 
Wading River, N Y. 


EED tatoes.. Sir Walter Raleigh, LEWIS JONES, 
S Gassriife. ‘Rx. i 








per thou- 


best varieties, $1.23 
L. SQUIRES, 


e orders. H. 








LIVE STOCK. 


RRGIStEBED Jersey heifer calves, 
from cows that average 7000 lbs 
sired by D Leo Mehiecnee. 

Place ers now 

etteville, N Y¥ 


four 

o r cent milk, 
The four for $100 this month. 
for bull ‘calves. F. E. DAWLEY, Fay- 


3 mos old, 

















og poultry. Imported Tamworths, $8.00; Ches- 
ters, Polands, Berkshires pigs $5.00, unequaled. AK- 
THUK McCAIN, Delaware, N 
EKKSHIRES—Registered large Eneiigh stock. Orders 
booked for spring pigs.. Write P. J. KIRKE, Tre- 
mont, au 
S5 th, igreed Poland-China pigs, 8 weeks. WM M. 
BIGHAM «2 SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Foe SALE-—A f stered Hereford bull calves, $100 
aeh. WALTER AY MSTRONG, Lantz Mills, Va. 
DOGS. 

O96 for sale of all kinds; pigeons and hares: 6 cents 
catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 
[baited Gallic dog, 1 ‘churn dog. J. K. BOYCE, Sum- 
1 mitville, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


L4™™ Correspondence School. BOX 90, Scranton, Pa. 





Results Very Satisfactory. 


The American Silo Feed & Seed Co of 
Buffalo, N Y, in a letter just received, say, 
“Results from our advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of the American 
Agriculturist were very satisfactory. We 
regard its readers the most up-to-date and 
enterprising farmers in America.” 











THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















| Wheat Corn {| Oats 
Cashorspet  (—_—_—_ | —_.—|_____—. 
| 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago grtadunaed 66%,| .71%4| .3934| 34 Ecce "264% 
New York.. | .7%q] .77%) 47%q) Al 29% | ‘33% 
Boston ........... i | — "| 49%] 4349] -3315] (37% 
en eS i T2Mq| .72%] 41%] 3410] .25 | -28 
St Louis ....... «| .71%| .7549| 89 | 34 | 2514] .28%4 
Minneapolis. .... 654) 6914] 37 | .291%] .2514) .26 
Liverpool........ 873 | 87%| .56 46 -- -~ 








At Chicago, increased interest has been 
shown in wheat, largely speculative in 
character, the market averaging stronger. 
At one time prices were 14%@2c higher, May 
selling at 68%c p. bu, July 69%c, Sept 70c, 
followed by a moderate reaction under 
profit taking. Exports of wheat and flour 
have proved only fair. Cables brought 
some advices of poor crop conditions in 
India and small shipments from Russia. 
+ So far as home conditions are concerned 
these have lacked particular novelty. Oc- 
casional claims of crop damage to winter 
wheat in some of the central and middle 
states were given slight heed and the rec- 
ord of movement shows a fair distribution 
through consumptive channels. At top 
prices selling became more. general, the 
market receding to 66 3-8c p bu for May 
and 67%c for July, followed by mild re- 
covery. 

Corn has shown further strength and an- 
imation, prices advancing to the level of 


42c p bu for May delivery before there was 
any substantial reaction. This sharp up- 
turn of 3@4c within a period of a week 
naturally brought heavy selling by those 
with a profit in sight and much of the gain 
was dissipated. After touching 42%c July 
sagged to 40144c, recovering somewhat sub- 
sequently, with No 2 mixed for delivery 
next month quotable at 39%@40c. The sit- 
uation as a whole is much as described in 
our review of two weeks ago. Great ac- 
tivity prevailed; demand better on export 
account, until checked by the sharp ad- 
vance. Argentine cables stating crop there 
seriously damaged by floods not taken 
seriously. The visible supply in this coun- 
try is small and practically half that of two 
years ago. 

The oats market shares something of the 
activity in other cereals, at one time scor- 
ing an advance of 1%c, followed by a re- 
action to 24%c p bu for May and 24%c for 
July. More inquiry is noted for July de- 
livery; initial trading also in Sept, which of 
course means the new crop, around 23c. At 
top prices holders with a profit in sight sold 
freely. The demand on domestic and ex- 
port account fair but not urgent. 

The barley market has shown continued 
strength and activity under realization of 
relatively small reserves, and a good de- 
mand from all classes of buyers. Fair to 
choice malting 40@45c p bu, feed barley 
37@39c. 

Timothy seed quiet, demand fair but not 
of a character to cause much strength, con- 
tract prime $2.35@2 40 p 100 lbs, fey a pre- 
mium. Clover seed quiet on the basis of 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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7 60 p 100 lbs for contract prime, Hunga- 
rian 60@75c p 100 lbs, millet 80c@1 10, Ger- 
man millet 90c@1 20, mustard 75c@1, buck- 
wheat dull at 90c@1 10. 

At-New York, wheat has been fairly 


steady, at times firm, but support not par- 
ticularly pronounced, The situation is 
without important feature. The export 
trade in wheat and flour is only fair. No 
2 wheat in store 73%@74%c p bu, winter 
patent flour $3 75@4 p bbl in carlots, The 
season for buckwheat is practically over, 
scattering lots being delivered on transac- 
tions previously made. Corn quiet after a 
period of marked strength, yet much inter- 
est is apparent. No 2 in store 46@46%c p 
bu, No 2 oats 29@29%c, fcy white and 
clipped 31@35c. Grass seeds more active, 
clover 7 50@10 p 100 lbs for fair to fcy, tim- 
othy 2 75@3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 








Hogs Sheep 





1900] 1899] 1900) 1899} 1900] 1899 
[$5.80] $5.75) $5.50) $8.95) §6.35/85.00 





Chicago, # 100 lbs . 





New York .....:..... 5.75) 5.75) 5.65) 4.25) 6.50) 5.00 
Buffalo... ese «+.e| 5.75) 5.65) 5.70] 4.10) 6.75) 5.35 
Kansas City . eusdovwe 5.60] 5.65) 5.25] 3.80) 6.00) 4.65 
Pittsburg ....-...---- 5.60| 5.65] 5.65! 4.101 6.50) 5.15 





At Chicago, a moderate demand has pre- 
vailed in the cattle pens, with a ready 
clearance of practically all desirable lots. 
















Mention this paper. 


PULVERIZING HARROW, (LOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


erushes, cuts, lifts, caleariaihs turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought tron, they are indestructible. 
@ the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 


mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Pattee: ” free. 
© BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 


SENT ON TRIAL * 


‘ew York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Minneapolis, Kaneas City, San Francisco, &c. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. 


Made entirely of> cast 
They are 


to 13% feet. We 


I deliver free on board at 
or Chicago, Wl. 




















YOUR TROUBLES 
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when you get the 
grain drill that wins in competition with all 
others, the only one that sows fertilizer surely 
all the time, even when it’s in bad condition, 
lampy and fullof trash. Get the 


IMPROVED LOW DOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
Force Feed Fertilizer 
Grain Drill 


Oannot clog and will not bunch. Force feed in 
fact as well as in name. Simplest, most accu- 
rate and lightest running. Drill 
sows all kinds of grain, corn and 
peas with absolute regularity. 
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a A k AR KEYSTONE 
CORN PLANTER 
Planting is pleasant when you watch the corn 
drop in the rear of a Keystone Corn Planter. 
Its beautifal work, covering ten or twelve acres 
® day, is a constant pleasure to farmers who 
enjoy seeing work well done. The phosphate 
attachment is a perfect piece of mechanism. It 
sows any kind of pulverised fertilizer. The 
lanter drops kernels in drills or hills with 
esired spacing ; works well even in rocky | 
Plants ensilage, beans, peas, etc. 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue 
of farm implements and machinery. 


A.B.FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York,Pa. 
1220800000000 
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GIVE 


THE BOY A STEVENS FAVORITE 


It will teach him to "to eet on an active outdoor life in 
field and forest. It will give him s practical acquaintance 
with a It will Te ice in cacotine, which 
tends to give steadiness of nerve, accuracy of eye. These 
will be valuable qualities in after life, and, above all, it 


will give aghen ne 
t is a rate rifle, puts every shot just where 
you hold Tt is lig Tight weight, fe el in outline, a bona fide 
arm in appearance and construction; nothing cheap about 
a, the price. Made in three calibres—.22, .25 and .32 
“fire. 


No. 17 — Plain n Sights..@6.00 

No. 18 — Target hta....... 8.50 

No. 19—Lyman Sights....... 9.00 
Ask your dealer ne the “Favorite.” If he doesn’t 
keep it, we will send prepaid on receipt of price. 
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Send stamp our mew 132-page catalogue 
containin: ~ & of our entire line of 
rifles, ve combination rifles 
and general information. 
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Boxy97 e Chicopee Falis, Mass. 




















VICTOR ir" WAGONS 


Strongest, most durable, all-metal wheels, wide 
tires. Axles, hounds, bolsters, etc., of thoroughly 
seasoned woods. Cest one-half less ¢ 


wagons. 
Pootive y guaranteed. 
rite for description 








prices. 
GEO. ERTELCO., Quincy, III. 




















CABLED F >, AND HOC Ld A 


Garden Fence; 
pisket ie Bonn teel Gates, Steel 


and Steel 
| med Tree. ‘Flower sz ue Tomato Guards; Steel Wire 
OekKaib Fence Co..8 6 High lah Ste, DeKalb, ile 








ORNATE FENCE 


: = - ae ni Derebie paataae, 
TLS 
MI | inane | PD 








i M- S.. Ss. vot Netting: PE TERR 














Requires few ts, o 
rails. Best Hog, Farm, Yar ~~ 
Cemetery ee nye aes Ty . 








GANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS. pot City, Mo. 











“OLD GRIMES IS DEAD,” 


but if he used Page Fence, it is standing yet. 
PAGE WOVEN Wi WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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The quality has been somewhat indifferent 
with relatively few strictly prime beeves on 
sale. The feature of the trade is a report 
which has been received to the effect that 
England will shut out live cattle and sheep 
from South America through fear of con- 
tagious disease, and this has served to in- 
directly strengthen the local market. Our 
own export trade in live cattle continues 
excellent, affording splendid support to 
western beef steers. A few carloads of 
beeves have crossed the scales at $5 75 and 
better, but transactions mostly at a range 
of 5 60 downward to 4 50, thin and rough 
lots selling at 4 25@4 40; popular prices for 
good beef cattle are 4 65@5 40. 

About all the cheaper grades of cattle are 
selling well, canning stock ruling some- 
what dull. A little more life is noted in 
stockers and feeders with fair shipments to 
the country. Selected feeding steers are 
quotable at $4 60@4 90 and there is scarcely 
anything in the way of stock cattle at less 
than 4 10@4 25. Quotations are revised as 


follows:. 

Fancy beef steers, 9560@575 Canners. $2 25@8 15 

Good to extra. 5 25@5 60 Feeders, selected. 4: 480 

Common to fair, 420@5 25 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 3 405 

‘Texas steers, 3 15@450 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 520 
ative keifers, 32) 65 -Caives. veal. 5 25@ 700 
‘air to good cows, 3 00 Milch cows, each, 25 00@55 gO 

Poor to fcy bulls, 2a@@ 10” 


The hog market has proved the center of 
attraction in live stock circles, under the 
best prices in many years, packers and 
shippers paying as high as $5 60@5 65 for 
best droves, transactions largely at 5 40@ 
5 50. Receipts have been running rather 
light, quality fairly good. See our review 
of the situation on earlier page of American 
Agriculturist. 

Buyers objected strenuously to the prices 
asked for sheep and lambs, making earnest 
efforts to break the market; something is 
accomplished with every heavy run, but 
trade as a whole continues active at the 
best figures of the year. Wooled sheep $5 75 
@6 30, shorn sheep and yearlings 5 50@5 90, 
wooled lambs 6 50@7 40, shorn 6@6 35. 


At Pittsburg, cattle 5c higher and active 
Monday of this week when 60 cars came for- 
ward. Quotations: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 ibs, $5! 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 35 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 525 Poor to good fat cows. 2 4 20 
Fair, 9) to 1100 Ibs, 4 75 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 60 
Common, 7/0 to 900 ibs,§B 7. 25 Bologna cows,phd, 8 5 00 
Rough. nalf fat. 35 25 F'sh cows & springers,20 50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 8 35 Veal calves, 5 30 

Hog trade in good shape, the 40 double 
decks received Monday selling quickly on 
the basis of $5 75 p 100 lbs for heavy droves, 
5 70 for mediums and 5 50@5 65 for yorkers. 
Sheep a fraction better than last week. 
Good to prime wethers 6 25@6 70, lambs 
7@8 10, clipped Sheep 5@5 40, clipped lambs 
6@6 75. 

At New York, cattle in about usual de- 
mand and market without § important 
change, common lots in some instances 1l0c 
lower. Poor to choice native steers $4 0@ 
5 75, dry cows and bulls 2 25@4 25. Desir- 
able veal calves in good demand at 6@7 25, 
poor to common 4@5 50. Receipts from sales 
of hogs small, market quotable at 5 0@ 
5 80. Sheep trade active, prices well sus- 
tained, desirable lots inclined to firmness. 
Common to good sheep 5@6, choice weth- 
ers and yearlings a premium, common _ to 
choice lambs 6 50@8 50. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, more activity noted than at 
any earlier period of the year, prices hard- 
ening and all desirable animals readily sold. 
Good inquiry is noted for driving and 
coach horses, while heavy drafters are in 
good demand, and there is also a ready out- 
let for export chunks and serviceable farm 
horses. Quotations are revised as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, 
1150 to 1400-1lb chunks.,............ 
Carriage teams...........sssee ° 
DrivVeT#s ..... . 2. cccecces cece scceccecccese 
Saddle Norses ........--sesccecccececces 
Gene#ral PUTPOSe, .. ++. 00 ce ececccececees 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 50 
@1 75 p bbi, onions 1 50@3 50, turnips 75@ 
80c, apples 3@4 50, carrots 1. Corn 44@46c 
p bu, oats 33@35c, rye 59@60c, bran 16@18, 
cottonseed meal 26 50@27, middlings 17@19, 
hay 14@17, straw 8@12. Milch cows 25@ 
35 each, veal calves 7@8 p 100 Ibs 1 w, hogs 
5 25@5 50, chickens 10@11c p Ib d w, broil- 
ers 20@22c, turkeys 12@14c, fresh eggs 14@ 
15e p dz. 

At Rochester. apples 75c@$1 25 p bu, 





beans 1 75@2, onions 45@50c, potatoes 45@ 
50c, spinach 70c, clover seed 5 50@6 50, tim- 
othy 1 65@1 75, red top 1 25. Oats 28@30c p 
bu, rye 58@60c, middlings 17@18 p ton, bran 
16@17, corn meal 18@19, hay 12@14, straw 5 
@12. Beef 4%@s8%c p lb d w, veal 7@8c, 
pork 6@6%c, sheep ch 74%@8c, chickens 12@ 
13c, fowls 10@12c, turkeys 10@14c, fresh eggs 
13c p dz, 

At Syracuse, white wheat 70c p bu, west- 
ern corn 48c, state 55c, oats 33@34c, bran $19 
p ton, cottonseed meal 27, linseed 29, mid- 
dlings 19, hay 183@15. Potatoes 1@1 10 p bu, 
onions 25@30c, turnips 25@40c, parsnips 50 
@60c, beans 2 25@2 30. Fresh eggs 12c p dz, 
chickens 15@16c p Ib d w, broilers 25@27c, 
turkeys 16@18c, 


At Watertown, beef 4%@5c p ib 1 w, 
lambs 4@5%c, veals 4@4%c, fowls 8@9c, 
chickens 9c, turkeys 10@12c. Apples $3@4 
p bbl, beans 2 40@2 50 p bu, onions 60@75c, 
potatoes 50@55c, turnips 40c. Corn meal 19 
p ton, corn and oats 20, bran 19, middlings 
19, hay 12@16. Fresh eggs 13@134c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $17@17 50 p ton, hay 15@17, straw 9@ 
15, corn 44%c, No 2 white clipped oats 32c, 
potatoes 45@65c, onions 75c@1, beans 1 90@ 
2 20. Fowls 10@l1lc p lb d w, chickens 11@ 
14c, capons 10@14c, fresh eggs 11144@12c p dz. 
Apples 3 50@4 50 p bbi, cabbage 30@35 p ton. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 73c 
p bu, corn 42%c, oats 26%4c, timothy seed 
$1 20@1 30, clover 4 75@5, onions 80@85c, po- 
tatoes 40@45c, beans 2 10@2 15. Hay ch 
13 75@14 75 p ton, bran 15@15 50, middlings 
15 50@16, cabbage 45@48 p ton. Fresh eggs 
9%c p dz, live chickens 8%c p 1b, turkeys 
9@10c, ducks 8%c. Steers 4@5 25 p 100 Ibs 1 
Ww, veal calves 5 50@6 75, hogs 5@5 45. 

At Columbus, wheat 70c p bu, corn 35@ 
40c, oats 28@30c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, 
middlings 17, screenings 15, -hay 12@14. 
Prime steers $5@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal 
calves 5@5 50, pork 5 10@5 35, sheep 5@6 50. 
Potatoes 38@40c p bu, onions 66@80c, tur- 
nips 30@35c, beans 2, apples 3 75@4 25, cab- 
bage 45@50 p ton, prime clover seed 8 75 p 
100 Ibs, timothy 2 75@2 95, red top 3 75 
@10 50. Fresh eggs 10c p dz, chickens 9c 
p lb d w, broilers 15c, turkeys 14c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
11%@12c p dz, live chickens 10@12c, do 
springs 25@28c, fowls 9c, turkeys 10@13c. 
Apples $2 75@4 p bbl, sweet potatoes 2@2 50, 
white 70@80c p bu, onions 70@85c, beans 
2 20@2 25, corn 45%¢c, oats 28%4c, ch hay 16 50 
@17 50 p ton, bran 17@18, middlings 16@17, 
linseed meal 28@29, cottonseed meal 26 50 
@27. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, onions 60 
@i75c p bu, potatoes 60@65c, turnips 50@60c, 
parsnips 75c, carrots 50c, cabbage $1 p dz, 
celery 1 25, lettuce 1. Corn 54c p bu, oats 
34c, bran 21 p ton, cottonseed meal 29, lin- 
seed meal 30, hay 20, rye straw 17. Beef 
9@9 50 p 100 lbs d w, veal calves 6@6 50 1 w, 
yearling lamb 8@9c p Ib d w, do spring 33@ 
35e, chickens 14@i6c, broilers 22@25c, tur- 
keys 18@20c. Apples 3 50@4 p bbl, fresh 
eggs 15c p dz. 

At Bridgeport, fresh eggs lic p dz, chick- 
ens 12@14c p lb da w, broilers 25@30c, tur- 
keys 13@1l5c, "veal calves 9@ilc, hogs 6@ 
6%4c. Potatoes 60@65c p bu, onions 50@65c, 
turnips 35@40c, carrots 40@50c, parsnips 75c, 
lettuce 45@75c p dz, celery 50c@$1 25, apples 
3@4 p bbl, spinach 1 25@1 75, maple sugar 
12@13c p Ib. Corn 50@53c p bu, oats 34@38c, 
bran 18@19 p ton,-cottonseed meal 28@30, 
middlings 19@20, hay 17@19. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers ot consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. 

At New York, business good under a light 
run of choice fruit. Rome Beauty $3 50@5 
p bbl, Baldwin 3@4 75, Greening 3@5, Ben 
Davis 3@5, Spitz 4@6, Russet 2 25@3 235. 


Beans. 

At New York, foreigu beans are having a 
fair trade, domestic lots steady. Choice 
marrow $2 15@2 20, medium 1 90@2 10, state 
and Mich pea 2 15@2 20, red kidney 1 909@ 
210, white kidney 2@2 40, yellow eye 2 25, 
foreign 1 65@1 95, green peas 1 20@1 30. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, no special snap to the 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


trade, prices unchanged. Evap’d apples ct 
to fey 642@8c p lb, fair 4@6c, sundried 4@5c, 
chops $1 25@1 50 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 
7bc@1, evap’d raspberries 13@13%c, black- 
berries 8c, cherries 15@1lé6c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, buying for cold storage 
absorbs so many eggs that strictly fresh 
selected are quoted firm. Nearby fcy 13%@ 
l4c p dz, state and Pa ch 124%@13c, western 
prime 12@12%c, southern 11%4@12%c, duck 
eggs 23@27c, goose 60@65c. 

At Boston, tone of market has shown 
firmness for prime lots, under moderate re- 
ceipts. Nearby fcy 14@l5ce p dz, eastern 
12@13c, Vt and N H 12%@13c, western 114%@ 
12%c, southern 11%@12c, duck eggs 26@27c, 
goose 60@70c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, lemons and oranges firm, 
choice strawberries have been in light sup- 
ply, selling at 35@45c p qt for fey, fair 15@ 
30c. Fla grape fruit $12@16 p bx, Cal na- 
vel oranges 3@5, do seedlings 2 50@3. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, corn products higher. Bran 
$15 75@18 75 p ton, middlings 16 50@18, fine 
feed 15 75@16, red dog 17 25@18, linseed meal 
25 50@26, cottonseed meal 26@26 50, screen- 
ings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 1 02%@ 
1 05, grits 1 02@1 05, chops 85c, coarse meal 
87@89c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At Boston, a fair trade at unchanged 
prices. Prime timothy hay $17@17 50 p ton, 
No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, fine ch 13@ 
14, clover mixed 13@14, swale 8@9, rye straw 
9@14 50, oat 8@9. 

At New York, steady at unchanged prices. 
Prime timothy 874%.@90c p 100 Ibs, No 1 82% 
@85c, No 2 75@80c, clover mixed 80@82%4c, 
rye straw 65@75c, oat 40@50c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in liberal supply and quiet. 
State and western $1 50@1 75 p 180 lbs, Long 
Island 150@1 75 p bbl, Jersey 1 25@1 50, 
Maine Hebron 1 50@2, Rose 2@2 50, Fla 2 50 
@3 50, sweets 2 75@3 50. 

At Boston, market weak under a full 
supply of all descriptions. Aroostook Rose 
60c p bu, do Green Mts 58@60c, do Hebrons 
55c, do Dakota red 45@48c, N H and Me 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Successful Fruit Growing. 


The address delivered by the superintend- 
ent of the Lenox Sprayer company, of Pitts- 
field, Mass, before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass, mention of which 
Wwe made in previous issues, was such a 
popular success that the company have 
been obliged to change the plan of distri- 
bution. The address is almost a college 
education to fruit growers, fruit dealers, 
and in fact anybody’ eating fruit or even 
having but few fruit trees, or in any way 
concerned. It was an admirable address, is 
quite lengthy, about an hour’s talk. It is 
said that had it been placed on the market 
in book form it might have yielded the 
speaker a fortune; it no doubt would have 
sold at a good price. All rights were re- 
served, however. The full address, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in pamphlet form, was 
intended to be sent to fruit growers and 
owners of estates, free for the asking, but 
requests for it came from all sorts of peo- 
ple. Dressmakers, school boys and girls, 
clerks, leaders of clubs, young lawyers, 
college boys, and many who never owned 
a fruit tree or even a bush under the sun, 
sent for it. The company had to draw a 
line at this point, as it was never intend- 
ed for these classes of people. To prevent 
imposition the address will only be sent to 
people interested in fruit culture, and a 
fee of 50c in postage will be c arged. This 
book exclusively treats of the interests of 
owners of fruit and shade trees, the kind 
of pumps in orchard or in the park to be 
used, with comments upon the “homemade” 
bordeaux, made on a barn floor by Mike 
—or Jim—with a hoe in hand, and its fail- 
ure. Published on good paper, easy read- 
ing, plain in language, free from technical- 
ities. We believe this book to be a good 
investment for owners of country seats or 
fruit growers. We have~ one on our table: 
the book is all right. Send for the lecture 
to the Lenox Sprayer company, 72 West 
street, Pittsfield, Mass. “Cut this out be- 
fore you forget.”—[Adv. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








Hebrons 50@55c, Vt, N Y and western, Green 
Mts and Rurals 50@55c. 
Maple Sugar. 

At New York, arrivals show an _ increase, 
with only a moderate inquiry. Sugar 8@10c 
p lb, syrup 60@75ic p gal. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market is firm for live 
poultry, dressed lots only steady. Spring 
chickens 50c@$l1 p pr 1 w, fowls 11@12c, 
turkeys 11@12c, or 7@lic d w, fowls $@lic, 
capons 12@l14c, ducks 6@8c, geese 5@7c. 
Phila broilers 20@30c, do capons 12@18c, 
squabs 1@2 50 p dz. 

At Boston, receipts ruled comparatively 
light, demand good, especially for choice 
lots. Northern and eastern fowls 10@13c 
p lb d w, chickens 10@18c, ducks 10@12c, 
geese 11@12c, western turkeys 8@13c, chick- 
ens 9@13c, fowls 10%@11'%c, capons 10@14c, 
ducks 8@12c, geese 8@10c, pigeons $1@1 25 
p dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, red onions firm, market 
about steady. State and western red on- 
ions $1 50 p bbl, Orange Co yellow 1 50@2 p 
bag, eastern white 1 75@2 25 p bbl, kale 1 
@1 25, spinach 75c@1 25, turnips 75c@1 25, 
N C asparagus 2@5 p dz bchs, celery 50c@ 
1 25, cabbage 30@40 p ton, lettuce 1@3 p 
bskt, string beans 2@6 p cra. 

At Boston, choice onions and string beans 
firm, other stock in about usual demand. 
Asparagus 34@2% op dz, cabbage 2@2 75 p bbl, 
spinach 75c@1, turnips 1@1 15, kale 1 50, na- 
tive yellow oniors i 50@2 25, western Mass 
65@7be p bu, string beans 2@6 p cra. 

Wool. 


The wool market shows little activity 
and conditions remain about the same as 
for some time past. At Boston a sale of 
100,000 lbs of Ohio XX and above is report- 
ed at 33c, fine Mich unwashed at 19@20c. 
Growers hold to their high prices for the 
new clip. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The supply of butter is not unusually 
large, but fully equal to the demand. Deal- 
ers, however, are very cautious about keep- 
ing any stock on hand, fearing another cut 
in prices, and with arrivals somewhat irreg- 
ular in quality, the market has shown a 
quiet tone. Choice creamery and dairy 
ruled about steady. 

New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 24@25c, 
prints 25@26c, dairy 22@23c.—At Syracuse, 
emy tubs 24@25c, prints 25@26c, dairy 22@ 
24c.—At Rochester, cmy extra 2214@24c.—At 
Watertown, cmy tubs 25c, dairy 17@19c. 

At New York, demand has been good for 
high grade creamery and prices steady. 
Other stock quiet. Western cmy extra 21%4c, 
firsts 20@20%c, state extra 21\éc, firsts 20@ 
201%4c, state dairy, fcy 20c, firsts 19@19%c, 
western imt cmy 18@19c, rolls 17@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy ex- 
tra 23c, ladle 16@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fey cmy 20@24%c, 
dairy 16@17c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 23c, 
prints 24c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 23@ 
25e, do prints 26@27c, dairy prints 23@24c, 
roll 18@19c. 

At Boston, at present low prices and fair 
receipts trade has pushed up considerably. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 2ic, N Y 2ic, west- 
ern 2ic, firsts 19@20c, Vt dairy extra 19c, 
do N Y 18%@19c, firsts 18c, western imt cmy 
18@18t4c, ladle 16@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York—At Albany, cheddars 12@13c, 
flats 11%@12%c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 11 
@12c.—At Rochester, full cream 14c.—At 
Watertown, small 13c. 

At New York, a fairly firm market, espe- 
cially for fancy colored, skims slightly low- 
er. State colored fey 13%@13%c, do white 
12% @138c, ch 12c, fair 10144@11%c, light skims 
94% @9%4c, full 4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, New 
York fey 12%@13c, part skims 9@10%éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats 12tc, 
twins 138%c, N Y cheddars 13%c.—At Co- 
lumbus, cheddars 15c, flats 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
134 @13%c, Ohio picnic 12%@13c, flats 13% 
@13%c. 

At Boston, quiet under liberal supply. 
New York small extra 1c, firsts 12@12%c, 
Vt extra 12%@l13c, firsts 12@12%c, sage 13 
@13%c, western twins 11@12c, flats 11@12c. 








MARKETS--NEWS 
Our Story of the News. 


The Porto Rican tariff bill as passed by 
the senate provided for duties on the pro- 
ducts of the island, when admitted to the 
United States, 15 per cent of the existing 
tariff rates. It extends to Porto Rico the 
tariff rates of the United States on all im- 
ports from foreign countries, besides five 
cents a pound on all coffee; and it permits 
the introduction, free of duty, ef banks 
printed in the Spanish language, and of all 
books imported from the United States. It 
provides that the duties and taxes collect- 
ed in Porto Rico shall be held as a separate 
fund, at the disposal of the president, to be 
used for the government and benefit of Por- 
to Rico until otherwise provided Ly law. It 
furthermore provides for the appointment 
by the president for four years of a secre- 
tary, attorney-general, treasurer, auditor, 
commissioner of the interior, com- 
missioner of educatéon and five other 
persons to constitute an executive council. 
The plan of the republican leaders, early in 
the week was to secure the coneurrence of 
the house in the senate amendments by a 
special rule shutting out all motions except 
motions to concur. 





Competition in the anthracite coal fields 
of Pennsylvania is pretty nearly closed by 
the capture of the Reading, Lehigh Valley 
and Erie railroad systems by the Vande- 
bilts. Another important change is the cap- 
ture by the same capitalists of the Benning- 
ton and Rutland (Vt) railroad, the one link 
needed for a freight route between New 
York and Chicago, which offers a shorter 
rail hau) and a longer water haul than any 
other. This, of course, means low expenses 
in transportation. Freight leaving Chicago 
for New York or Boston will be taken by 
Rutland transit boats (formerly Ogdens- 
burg transportation company) to Ogdens- 
burg, thence by rail to Rouse’s Point over 
the Rutland-Canadian railroad (now be- 
ing completed); thence to Rutland, Vt, over 
the Champlain division of the Rutland rail- 
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way, and thence to Troy over the Benning- 
ton and Rutland railway. From there to 
New York it will be sent over the New 
York Central, The Boston freight will take 
the same route to Rutland, where it will be 
sent over the mountain division of the Rut- 
land road to Bellows Falls. 





April 14 is the date set for the inaugura- 
tion of the Paris exposition. The dispatches 
indicate that the buildings and -srounds 
will be as nearly ready as expositions usu- 
ally are on the opening day. 





i 
The national congress of mothers. will 


meet this year at Des Moines, Ia, May 21- 
25. Among the principal topics to be con- 
sidered are: Child Study in Its Possibili- 
ties for Boys, The Right Education for 
Women, The Training of Young Children, 
The Child Saving Problem in Its Many At- 


titudes. * 





The sensation of the national campaign 
thus far was Admiral Dewey’s announce- 
ment last week of his willingness to be the 
people’s candjdate for president. At first 
he refused to give his party affiliations, but 
later proclaimed himself a democrat. One 
of the immediate problems raised by the 
admiral’s new stand is that confronting 
Chicago, which city had planned a grand 
celebration on the occasion of his promised 
visit, May 1, without a thought of the en- 
trance of politics into the program. 


“Boers to right of him, Boers to left of 
him,” seems to be Lord Roberts’s situation 
at Bloemfontein. He lost five companies to 
the enemy only 30 miles south of his head- 
quarters at about the time Gen Methuen 
captured a body of Boers. The chief of 
staff of the Boer army, Gen Villebois 
Mareuil, who was. killed when cap- 
tured by Methuen, was a Frenchman 
who fought in the Prussian war and 
left the French army when “passed over’ 
in his expected advancement two years ago. 
Counting last week’s captures the Boers 
have about 4300. British prisoners, the Brit- 
ish having some 5000 Boer prisoners. The 
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1900 “ALPHA-BABY” [a 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





Great as has been the previous superiority of the “‘Alpha” 





Ranooter & Canat Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








De Laval machines to other separators, the 2OTH 
CENTURY “Alpha” developments piace them atill 
further above the possibilities of 2tsempted competition 
from anything else in the shape of a cream separator. 


NEW STYLES, CAPACITIES AND PRICES. 
Old Style “Hollow-Bow!” Baby No.1, 150 Ibs., 
Old Style “Strap” Humming-Bird, - 175 Ibs., 
Improved “Crank” Humming-Bird, - 226 Ibs., 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 1, - + 826 lbs., 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 2, - - 450 Ibs., 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 2, - 450 lbs, 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 8, - 850 1bs., - 200.00 
Improved Dairy Steam-Turbine, - - 850l1bs., - 226.00 


Send for “20th Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


$50.00 
59.00 
65.00 
100.00 
125.00 
125.00 





1102 Arcn STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


827 Commissionens Sr., 
MONTREAL. 














SEED CORN 
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WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
KALAMAZOO. MICH. 
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Boers have captured a good many more | 


field guns than have their enemy. Cecil 
Rhodes, by the way, has escaped to Lon- 
don, where his arrival made no stir. 





The attempt to assassinate the prince of 
Wales at Brussels last week was the first 
act of the kind ever attempted against him 
so far as known. There have been several 
attempts upon the life of Queen Victoria, 
The prince’s would-be assassin is a 16- 
years-old boy. Sipido by name, who prob- 
ably was saturated with anarchistic liter- 
ature. He Was captured, A 





The rapid growth of rural free delivery 
requires the creation of two new postal di- 
visions to handle the business properly, so 
that after May 1 there will be four divis- 
ions, as follows: The eastern division with 
headquarters at New York, including New 
England, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, nine states, with Special Agent 
E, H, Hathaway in charge; the middle di- 
vision, headquarters Indianapolis, compris- 
ing Ohio and all states west to the Missouri 
and southern states down to and including 
Louisiana, with F. M. Dice in charge; the 
western division, comprising states west of 
the Missouri and Iowa. to the coast, head- 
quarters Denver, with William E. Annin 
in charge; the southern division, including 
11 southern states, headquarters at Wash- 
ington, with H. Conquest Clarke in charge. 





One of the great American painters of 
landscape, Frederic Edwin Church, died in 
New York, aged 73. His paintings of Nia- 
gara Falls, The Heart of the Andes, Coto- 
paxi and Chimborazo are familiar and are 
great works of art. He was a native of 
Hartford, Ct. 





The agricultural appropriation bill car- 
ries $4,116,400, or $390,778 more than the law 
for the current year. Two additional scien- 
tists (one biologist and one botanist) 
have been allowed. An additional allow- 
ance of $40,000 for seed distribution is grant- 
ed on the petition of 225 members of the 
house; $60,000 is appropriated for iron warn- 
ing towers for the weather bureau in place 
of the present wooden structures; $38,000 for 
an animal quarantine station at New York; 
$47,000 additional for meat inspection and 

200,000 for a laboratory building in Wash- 
ington. 





The decision of the Kentucky court of 
appeals was in favor of the democratic in- 
cumbent, Gov Beckham. One republican 
judge dissented, four of the judges being 
democrats and three republicans. The court 
said it had no right to supervise the de- 
cision of the legislature; and that Gov Tay- 
lor exceeded his authority in adjourning the 
two houses to London. 





Home rule for the Filipinos under United 
States protection, the withdrawal of the 
army from Cuba, free trade between Porto 
Rico and the United States, and thorough 
publicity for trusts, are among the planks 
in the Pennsylvania democratic platform. 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty is denounced, 
as is ‘“‘the subserviency of the present ad- 
ministration to the desires of England and 
English statesmen.”’ The declaration of 
martial law in times of peace, and the use 
of the United States army “that labor may 
be intimidated,” also the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, are denounced. The 
64 delegates to the national convention, 
bound by wnit rule, are instructed for Bryan, 





Fresh tribute to the notable services of 
the Irish soldiers in the South African war 
is found in the organization of a new regi- 
ment of the Foot Guards to be known as 
the Irish guards, by sanction of the queen. 
The Foot Guards are kistoric, the premier 
infantry regiments of the British army. 
The new regiment is to be stationed in Ire- 
land ultimately. Queen Victoria’s recep- 
tion in Ireland was of a loyal nature. 


The navy is said to have purchased the 
Holland submarine torpedo boat, which 
has undergone numerous tests in the } ast 
two years, and to have decided to ask con- 
gress for money to buy eight or ten boats 
just like it. Admiral Dewey is quoted as 
giving this invention his hearty approval. 





The Nicaragua canal bills, and probably 
the entire canal question, will go over to 
the next session of congress if not to the 
next congress. Opposition to the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which makes way for a 
neutral canal, is so strong that that like- 
wise will have to wait. As its life is only 





STORY OF THE NEWS 





Hundreds of thousands of farmers have 
demonstrated during the past thirty-nine 
years that 


BRADLEY’S FERTILIZERS — 


cause a quick start, promote a steady 
growth, and ensure an early maturity of 
grass, grain, and vegetables. 











six months a protocol may be arranged to 
keep it alive. The even balance between 
canal routes indicated by the lately re- 
turned commission and the fact that their 
report will not be ready before December, 
confirms the feeling that it is safer to wait. 
A good deal of important legislation will go 
over to the next session, including the re- 
ciprocity treaties with France, the Argen- 
tine Republic and other countries, as the 
plans are now under way for bringing the 
present session to a close early in June. 





A majority of the naval committee of the 
national house of representatives favor the 
purchase of Krupp armor plate, which 
costs at least- $545 a ton, while the minor- 
ity, in their report, express the opinion 
that the government could save many mil- 
lions of dollars by making its own armor 
plate, and that even the threat to do so 
would bring prices down to a reasonable 
level. The naval appropriation bill as re- 
ported carries over 61 millions of dollars, 
the largest sum ever asked for this depart- 
ment, the amount appropriated for 1900 be- 
ing 48 millions, for 1899 56 millions. 





The sentiment of the national house of 





representatives showed itself very strongly Guaranteed 12 per cent. Protein, and 

against putting any barrier in the way of 3 per cent. Fat. 

future statehood for Hawaii. The bill pro- For the production of milk and 

viding a territorial government for the isl- h . 

ands passed the house on Friday, being a the proper maintenance of the ani- 

substitute for the senate bill already pass- mal it is the recognized ‘standard. 

ed, and a substitute in the direction men- To get right at the feeding problem send in your name for 

tioned was overwhelmingly voted down. “* Modern Dairy Feeding.”” We are sending it Sei- 
entific advice on feeding—F REE, Screnoz DEPARTMENT, 

May 1, or thereabouts, is the date on THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 


which Gen Otis is to be formally relieved 1350 Monadnock Bldg, Chicago, Til, 
of his command in the Philippines, at his 
own request. “A large repressive military 


force must be maintained for some time,” When t' sure ention 
in the islands, he says. ww RE YOU SAW THE - , 

















New Life. 


Resurrection. 
WALDO. 





The robin’s song! The robin’s song! 
*Tis from a bursting heart 

That gives to all the world and me 

To share its tuneful melody 
And in its joy have .part. 

The robin’s song! The robin’s song! 
’Tis from a bursting heart. 


The violet blue! The violet blue! 
It sets my heart at rest. 

So fragile in the grass it lies, 

It seems a flower of the skies, 
And hope springs in my breast. 

The violet blue! The violet blue! 
It sets my heart at rest. 


The murmuring brook! The murmuring brook! 
Its song is all of life, 

Of fetters burst and cast aside, 

Of death o’erthrown, its strength defied; 
Of Mareen’ in strife. 

The murmuring brook! The murmuring brook! 
Its song is all of life. 


Easter. 


MOSES TEGGART-: 





Ere Jesus left the rocky tomb, 
Angelic beings rolled away 

The barrier stone, while brake in bloom 
Fair lilies that first Easter day. 


O Lord of life, remove the load 
That on the sinner’s conscience lies; 

With lilies light the peaceful road 
That leads to thee in paradise. 


While we the cup of healing taste, 
From bleeding hearts remove the thorn, 
And quicken all who rise and haste 
To meet thee on this Easter morn. 
Easter-tide. 


EVANGELINE. 








Well do I remember waking early to see 
the sun dance on Easter morning, and with 
childish credulity seeing it dance on the 
white wall of my little bedroom as it 
danced no other morning. Looking back 
over intervening years I realize that time, 
which robs us of our credulity, is like the 
ruthless hand that rubs the pretty down off 
the moth’s wing. I realize still more the 
happiness of the adult whose childish cre- 
dulity has evolved into that ideality which 
clothes ugly forms with beauty, sees in the 
torpid caterpillar the bright-winged imago 
of futurity, and in the somber Lenten sea- 
son the prelude to Easter joy. Easter, the 
festival of eggs, flowers and alleluiahs! In 
Russia when two friends meet during the 
“Easter Holy dayes” they shake hands and 
exchange red or gilded eggs, and the greet- 
ing, “Christ is risen,” is answered by, “It 
is so of a truth.” How pretty.are some of 
these quaint old customs! 

I’ve just been reading some traditions of 
the Lilium candidum or Fleur de Maria, 
beautiful because of their mystical mean- 
ing and symbolisms. According to one 
Zacharias, the priest, was bidden by an an- 
gel to call together widowers from among 
the people, one of whom, by a miracle, was 
to be chosen as a husband for the Virgin 
Mary, who was then 14 years of age. Jerome 
tells how each widower brought a rod or 
staff which he left at the altar. When Jo- 
seph returned next morning his staff had 
become a stalk of lily blossoms—Virgin’s 
lilies. Thus was he chosen. 

In America the Annunciation or Easter 
lily is always white. In the east, where 
they grow in profusion, the natural tint is 
never white; they partake of all the colors 
of the rainbow. A pretty legend is told of 
Mary on her way to the temple plucking a 
yellow lily which grew by the wayside, and 
which when laid near her heart became 
pure white. ‘Not that we should pray less, 
but listen more,” says Frances Ridley Ha- 
vergal. If we listen, listen intensely, we 
will hear in the bursting of nature’s tombs 
and the coming forth of infinite life, the 
grand diapason swell of Easter joy. But 
like the child struggling to possess itself of 
the sunbeam, we are ever struggling to 
grasp with material hands the ethereal gar- 
meat that envelops us. 





A boorish young felow from Fla 

Made a dash through a crowded inn’s ca; 
Said a lady from Me, 
As he trod on her tre, 

“I never met a man who was ha.” 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Evening Gayety. 


Pie Time. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





“Linele Mthsi: Fi oyu vahe a tomuh orf 
epi, meco ot Ryam Gtosmsranr soeuh texn 
Yedsndeaw innevge, nad joney a urgalre ipe 
mite. Romf enni ot veewlt.” 

This was a note received by Nellie Smith 
one day last winter, and also by a number 
of other young people, the only difference 
being in the two words at the heading. 
After puzzling for some time over the affair 
she discovered that the first two words were 
merely a pied rendering of her own name, 
and after that it was easy to decipher the 
note, which upon translation proved to read 
thus: ‘‘Nellie Smith: If you have a mouth 
for pie, come to Mary Armstrong’s house 
next Wednesday evening, and enjoy a reg- 
ular pie time. From nine to twelve.” 

Of course Nellie and the rest were on 





hand to discover what a “pie time’ was. 
Various huge drawings of nursery charac- 
ters in gaudy colors, accompanied by the 
appropriate nonsense verses, were fastened 
on the walls poster fashion. Laughing over 
these at once took away the inevitable 
stiffness, and then the guests were set to 
deciphering a batch of printer’s pi. This 
was in the form of a story written for the 
occasion by the hostess, in which all the 
guests appeared in laughable situations. 
Then a game of logomachy, which was 
announced to be after all but a sort of va- 
riation of pi. This is always fun, and some 
clever playing was done this evening. There 
were 20 guests, besides the hostess, so they 
were divided into three groups of seven 
each, and each group supplied with table 
end pack of logomachy cards. Too great a 
number spoils the interest in such a game. 
Then the whole party took part in a game 
of pie. The hostess went about whisper- 
ing to each guest the name of some pie. 
“You'll be pumpkin.” “You lemon,” ete, 
until all were furnished with a name. Then 
the leader called for a slice of a certain 
kind of pie, and the person bearing that 
name must reply before the leader could 
ccunt 10 or take the place of leader, and let 
the leader become one of the players. For 
instance, the leader calls, ‘““Give me a piece 
of custard pie,’ and the proper person must 
answer, ‘Here then am I,” or he must be- 
come the pie eater, and the leader becomes 
in turn a custard pie. Should the leader 


call out, “Tip over the pie,” all the “pies” 


must scramble for a place next to the lead- 
er, the one last in the line being out of the 
game, which then proceeds as before, until 
all are out. 

The supper was served all at once on the 
large dining room table. There were pies 
galore, from a small meat pie at each place 
to great creamy custard and pumpkin dain- 
ties. Everyone could take his or her choice 
and there was enough for all, and nothing 
else save pie was served if I except the 
glasses of rich milk and cups of delicious 
eoffee. After all had their fill of pie, a 
great gift pie was brought in. This was 
made in a slightly different manner to 
similar affairs. A large milk pan was fill- 
ed with bran. Then a brown paper “crust” 
was marked off into sections, which were 
cut apart all save a tiny place at the edge 
and center of the pie. On the under side 
of each section was glued a small box in 
which was placed a tiny toy or other small 
gift. With a pair of scissors, the hostess 
quickly divided the pie and served her 


. articles were 
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guests. As the presents were all cute or 
funny, a great deal of amusement was had 
from an examination of them. The little 
boxes were like those used by jewelers, and 
each was daintily tied with narrow ribbon, 
hence they made pretty souvenirs. They 
were all purchased articles, but clever fin- 
gers could easily make trinkets to serve the 
purpose and so avoid this item of expense. 
Penny trinkets would do nicely, and cost 
little. Chocolate mice with a motto, “When 
the cat’s away the mice will play,” little 
brownie dolls, penny thimbles for the boys, 
etc. 

Supper over, a new game was brought 
forward. This was a list of pied pies, and 
the guests were required to reduce them to 
original proportions. The one making a 
correct list soonest was gtven a tray made 
from a toy pie pan enameled and decorated 
with a spray of flowers, and the slowest 
was consoled with a tiny turnover of mince 
which he was permitted to eat at once, sa 
taking away the sting of his sad defeat. 

Then came along a popcorn pie. A big 
milk pan had been filled with the crisp, 
snowy corn, plain, and over the top was 
spread a cover of butterscotch, which made 
a beautiful brown crust. Dishes of the corn 
and fragments of the crust found their 
way to the lap of each pie lover. It did not 
take very long for this last pie to disap- 
pear. Twelve o’clock came all too soon, and 
one guest was heard to declare as he left 
that pie time was a great institution and 
that he had more than ever a mouth for 
pie. 

The illustration shows the form in which 
the invitations were made, to look as much 
like a pie as possible. They were formed of 
light brown paper doubled, and the lines | 
and old-fashioned “buttonhole”’ spray on the 
top were done with brown water colors, 
The pie was enclosed in a large square en- 
velope, after having the pied invitation in< 
scribed cn the inner leaf, 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 


6. Half Square—l, A distemper in geese; & 
symbolic plants among the Mohammedans; 
3. to vanes th to Ressanese. 5, the third person 
singular o e substantive verb; 6, a letter.— 
{(E. M. F., N S. gas 

7. Square Word—1, To exact; 2, grief; 3, be- 
_e* a body of troops; 5, to efface.—[G. B, 

& Charade.—[E. S. H, 


Let us hunt for a spring 
As my first I feel. 
Hark! low through the woods 
Does the laughter peel 
Of my whole. 
I’ll not my second another verse, 
Although this must seem rather terse. 
9. Numerical—I 1, 2, 3 in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
and I 7, 9, 8 a boy to 1, 2, 3, 4 a 8, 9, 10 of 
2% 5, 6, 7, 3 for 10, 9, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7.—[P. M. McL., 


10, Drop Letter Puzzle—[D. M. M., Vt. 
A—I—E. 


pe is 
ra sehr 
> 


Fagg: me 


Rat 


h 


i: 
's 
BE 
ye 
ad 
4 
5 
1 
{ 
A i 
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For. a Church Entertainment—At a 


church fair held in the tgawn where I used 
to live they had “an old residents’ souvenir 
table,” that was attractive and remuner- 
ative. A committee was appointed to write 
to all whose addresses could be obtained, 
that had ever attended that church, but 
who now lived out of town, asking for a 
contribution for the souvenir table. Many 
received, the donor’s name 
was attached to each article, and almost 
all of them sold quickly. There were oil 
paintings, water color pictures, crayon 
work, India ink drawing, photographs, two 
or three books sent by the authors, and 
lots of fancywork, of course. The lady who 
attends to the sale of these articles should 
be able to give the address of the donors 
of these articles; if she could also give 
some general information about them, it 
would probably please many and attract 
more to the table.—[Allie L. Nay. ; 


= 
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“T don’t care for your poem, The Song of 
the Lark,’ remarked the editor. The poet 
sighed wearily. ‘To tell the truth,” he re« 
poe: “T myself much prefer the lay of the 

en.” 





“Do you think,” asked the intellectual 
young woman, “that there is any. truth in 
the theory that big creatures are better 
natured than small ones?” “Yes,” answered < 
the young man, “I do. Look at the differ- 
ence between the Jersey mosquito and thd 
Jersey cow.” 











IN AN ANCIENT CORNER, 


The Old “Unfinisned Chamber.” 


MINNIE L- UPTON- 





The old “unfinished chamber!’’— 

I shut my eyes and see 
The massive, smoke-browned rafters, 

Each hewn from some huge tree; 
No medieval castle 

E’er boasted ribs more stout; 
No wildest wind of winter 

Could shake them with its rout. 
And yet they condescended 

To yield ungrudged support 
To traces trim of popcorn 

For winter evenings’ sport; 


To festooned wealth of apple, 
And wrinkled rings galore 
Of pie-prophetic pumpkin, 
And grandma’s treasured store 
Of peppermint and spearmint, 
Skull-cap and sage and dill, 
Wormwood and balm and catnip~— 
Sure cure for every ill. 
Small need had we of doctors! 
At slightest hint of pain 
Came grandma with her herb-drink, 
And we were well again. 


I see the huge old chimney, 
Up which the wood fires roared, 
On every side surrounded 
By all our childish hoard 
Of hazelnuts and betchnuts, 
Gathered in golden days, 


‘While saucy chipmunks scolded, 


And all the woodland ways 
Were gay in gold and scarlet, 

And. all the air. was sweet 
With breath of glorious autumn, 

Whose wealth was at our feet. 


I see the small-paned windows 
That, in a winter’s night, 
Would win to wondrous beauty 
Of tracery azure-white. 
Scenes of the’ sunny south land, 
With towering tropic trees, 
Pictures of polar regions 
And iceberg-haunted seas,— 
All that we read and dreamed of, 
That travelers’ tales rehearse, 
We saw in our still corner 
Of the great universe. 


Then, when the days grew longer 
And weak the winter’s chains, 

From some dim, dreaming cranny 
Out on the sunny panes 

Big, sleepy flies crept staidly, 
With dazed, bewildered mien, 

As though they scarce remembered 
The once familiar scene; 

But when, by sunshine wakened, 
They raised their cheery hum, 

We knew that they were telling 
“For true’ that spring was come, 


Ah, dreamy, blissful memories 
Of dear, dim rainy days! 
We could not “go a-fishing,’’ 
And all our outdoor plays 
Were set aside. What cared we? 
We knew the latch-string stout 
Of the old “unfinished chamber” 
Was always hanging out. 
What frolics ‘neath the rafters! 
What masquerading fine 
In garments worn and faded, 
Fashioned in ‘‘auld lang syne!” 
What happy-hearted laughter, 
What songs untouched by pain, 
Blent with the obligato 
Unceasing of the rain! 
Dear old unfinished chamber! 
No palace fairer seems— 
None to my heart is nearer 
In all the land of dreams. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


A Homemade Camera. 
WILFRED E. STONE. 





A focusing camera may be made cheaply 
and at the same time to do good work. The 
advantage of this plan is that it does away 
with the bellows, and the amateur, instead 
of paying a farge sum for a camera, may 
invest the same amount in a lens which will 
be worth much more than one which wauld 
be bought in a camera for the same price. 

The box may be made the same shape as 
the ordinary cheap box cameras, with one 
end fitted in grooves so that it may be read- 
ily taken out. Be sure to have all the cor- 
mers perfectly light-tight, or line the box 
with black paper. Next make a frame or 
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INSIDE BOX 


box without ends and just enough smaller 
than the camera box to fit inside easily, and 
slide back and forth. At one end of this 
make two grooves wide enough to admit 
the plate holder. A good way to make 
these gruoves is to let the sides of the in- 
side box project the right distance beyond 
the top and bottom and fasten small cleats 
to them as in the illustration. A frame of 
small cleats must be fastened to the inside 
of the box at the ends of the top and bot- 
tom. This makes grooves to hold the plate 
holder and focusing frame. The frames 
may be made of stock the same thickness 
as the plate holder. It is simply a frame to 
hold a piece -of ground glass, as pho- 
tographic instruction books will  ex- 
plain. Care must be taken to have 
the ground glass the same dis- 
tance from the inside of the frame as 
the plate will be from the inside of the 
plate holder. A part of the top of the out- 
side box should be hinged and a hole should 
be sawed in the back end. Make a hole in 
the front end of the box large enough to 
hold the lens tube. For a shutter a cap 
may be used, or a simple shutter may be 
bought at a dealer’s, or you may. use a sim- 
ple cap. ‘This reduces the price of a com- 
plete camera practically.to the cost of the 
lens and plate holder. 

This may not make a very elegant look- 
ing camera, but it will do very good work. 
A little. patience in the beginning and at- 
tention to details in the construction 6f the 
camera and its working parts will save the 
amateur much material and disappoint- 
ment, 
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Business. 


W: H- BLODGETT. 





If you toot your little tooter 
And then lay down the horn, 
There’s not a soul in ten short years 
Will know that you were born, 
The man that grows the pumpkins 
Is the man that plows all day, 
And the man that does the ’*humping”’ 
Is the man that makes it pay. 





A Carriage Step. 





With doorsteps made as shown in the cut 
one can step into the carriage before the 
door almost aseasily as one canstep through 





a door. Any steps can be changed to per- 
mit the presence of this device. The side 
pieces give an excellent chance for flower 
pots, making the entrance attractive. 
ee 

“Miss Emiline Snow, yo’ wears buttoned 
shoes, don’t you?” 

“Shure t’ing, nigger; yo’ s’pose I receibes 
company wid my shoes unbuttoned?” 


Our Young Folks. 


Their Lively Table. 


Sister ’n’ I—I would like to have tasted 
your pie, Tanglefoot. My brother used to 
bake cakes when he was younger. John L., 
are you asleep, or has a spar mine captivat- 
ed you? I wrote to you but Teceived no 














answer. I like to read the young folks’ let- 
tere better old. I am a great lover of mu- 
sic. My sister and I play the organ and my 
brother plays the violin. I send my sister’s 
and my photograph.—[Curly Moore. 





A Record—I noticed in the old folks’ Ta- 


ble a letter in which a lady said she kept 
an account of all the bread and pastry she 
baked in a year. That’s what I’ve been do- 
ing. I found that 1042 loaves of bread, 52 
pans of biscuits, six pans of baking powder 
biscuits, 13 loaves of coffee bread, seven 
gallons cookies, seven gallons doughnuts, 
76 cakes, 158 pies, 37 puddings and four 
loaves of gingerbread had been consumed, 
and of course all of these had to be baked. 
My sister, who is 14, and I, who am 15, did 
most of the baking, as our mother has 
suffered from rheumatism for four years. 
We are generally a family of nine, but 
sometimes 10.—[Old Maidish. 





Bess and Bees—Farmer Girl, my brother 


and I intend to work the farm this year 
alone; he is only 16. Our papa died this 
winter, sO mamma and my brother and 
I live alone. I have chickens, turkeys and 
rabbits, and have always helped work the 
sugar bush in the spring. At haying time I 
rake the hay and sometimes mow with 
mowing machine. I think it more fun to 
mow than any of the rest of the haying, 
except when I get into bees’ nests.—[Penn- 
sylvania Bess. 





Lost—The most thrilling time I ever had 
was when I got lost in Chicago. It was 
during the World’s fair. I was with several 
people. I left them and went back to look 
at a lady dressed-in velvet sitting in a rock- 
ing chair. I did not see the lady, but if my 
cousin had not happened to book the right 
way, I think I would have had a more thrill- 
ing time.—Mary Dillenback, Greenfield, -Mo. 


Ribs and Lungs—Tablers who are against 
football, have you a winning team in your 
city, town or school? Did you ever wit- 
ness a game and understand it from begin- 
ning to end? If your team isn’t a winner 
your spirits will sometimes sink, and it is 
then that you begin to condemn it; such is 
the case oftentimes. As for comparing it to 
a prize fight, I think it is outrageous. The 
boys are all trained to football and know 
how to make a tackle without dislocating 
or causing their ribs to play tick-tack with 
their lungs. I have seen a number of min- 
isters at football games, so IT have come: to 
the conclusion that it can’t be very wicked. 
We used Birdie’s yell at our games last 
season. Mascot No 4, one of our yells is, 
“Razzle dazzle, hobble, gobble, zis, beom. 
bah, high school, rah! rah!! rah!!!’ I think 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
Gruguists refund the money if_it fails to cure 
E.W.Grove’ssignature is on each box.25c.-[Adv 











your football circle will lack the spice of life 
without the girls. Jack the First, in what 
part of the United States do you live? I 
live in the smallest state in the Union. I 
don’t want to impress on your minds that 
fcotball igs the Alpha and Omega of my 
thoughts, so I will ask how many have 
heard Sousa’s latest march, Man Behind 
the Gun, and what you think of it?—[Foot- 
ball Girl. 








Here I am, young folks. I-live on the 
farm’ and have lived here for 19 years in the 
wonderful state of South Dakota.—[Punch. 





Snobbery—Are the majority of our young 
men snobs, or are they not? I was stand- 
ing in one of the stores on the main street 
of our village the other day when I saw a 
woman, old and poorly dressed, coming 
down the street carrying a large basket. 
As she got opposite the store on the steps 
of which were several fashionably dressed 
young men, she slipped and fell, her basket 
rolling into the street. She struggled. to 
regain her feet, not one of those young men 
(?) offering to assist her, but they just 
stood laughing, and one even made a bet 
whether she would get up or not. Finally 
with the assistance of a little boy who 
was selling papers she got righted, got her 
basket and went on. Presently another 
woman came along, this time richly dressed, 
and slipped in that same place and would 
have fallen if two of those young men (7) 
had not sprung forward with an, ‘‘allow me” 
and assisted her to cross the place safely. 
Was it because that other woman was poor 
and meanly dressed that they did not show 
her the same courtesy? Where is that 
young book farmer who wrote in the issue 
of March 11, 1899. He signed himself Fair- 
land. I should like to hear from him again. 
Faust, you are a boy after my own heart. 
Now I do not mean that literally.—[A 
Granite State Girl. 

A School Library—About three years ago 
we thought we would like to have a library 
for our school. Our teacher thought it 
would be a good plan to have an entertain- 
ment, and as we have a large school it was 
not hard for us to get up a nice one, by 
which we made- $25. Since then we have 
had two box socials. At the first one we 
made $16 and at the last one, which was 
in December, 1899, we made $18. We have 
126 books and have money enough in the 
treasury to get many more. Each year 
the teacher selects one of the scholars for 
librarian. By the help of owr school di- 
rectors, especially Mr Armstrong, who takes 
a great interest in it, we get along very 
nicely.—[Carrie E. Hodel. 





Sweet Peas—I cannot say that sweet peas 
are my favorite flower, there are so many 
beautiful flowers, but they are one of them. 
I will try to tell you how I grow them. 
As soon as the crocus is in bloom (if the 
ground is at all fit to work), I dig a trench 
from eight to 10 inches deep and about 
eight inches wide. I then take well-rotted 
manure and put enough in the trench to 
make about two inches when packed down. 
Next I sprinkle fine loam enough to make 
two inches more and make two marks with 


This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
Says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


stick, about one inch deep and four inches 
apart, running the full length of the 
trench. I next drop in the seed, one every 
two inches, and cover with loam about an 
inch deep. It generally takes them about 
two weeks to come up. After they have 
grown to about six inches high, I stick 
them with brush about a foot high, to keep 
them from falling about in the wind. When 
they have reached the top of the brush I 


take poultry wire a foot wide and as long. 


as the trench, and nail it to posts about 
four inches above the tops of the brush. I 
then leave a space of a foot and nail anoth- 
er length of wire, and so on until the top 
is reached. The vacant space allows the 
vines to reach across from one side to the 
other, winding together and making them 
stronger to stand the wind. When they 
have grown to the top of the first wire I 
fill in the trench, and if the season is dry 
I’ cover the ground about the roots with a 
thick coat of dry grass or straw. I do not 
wet them if I can help it, but when I do I 
give them a good soaking, such as a heavy 
rain would wet them. Did I hear someone 
say lots of work? Yes, it is, but you will 
be repaid. Two or three rows planted par- 
allel and in full bloom area lovely sight. I 
could mention some very pretty kinds I 
have tried but I have said enough for this 
time.—[Polly Parker. 





Another Bashful Boy—Will Doris tell 


me what she would have done if she had 
been in my place? Poor fellow, he actual- 
ly came four times before he had courage 
to ask me to go fora drive. Well, I went 
and I wished I had stayed at home. I am 
considered quite a talker, but when one has 
to do all the talking it is not very pleasant 
and I really believe all he said was yes and 
no, and he wanted to know how many mu- 
sic lessons I had taken. We reached home 
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“NOW PERFECTLY STILL WHILE | COUNT SEVEN.” 


at last and I can tell you I was glad. I 
prefer a boy who can talk, even if he does 
part his hair in the middle.—[Mountain 
Princess. 





Remarks—Will someone suggest a good 
motto for a graduating class? We cannot 
seem to find one which exactly suits us. 
Also good subjects for essays. I was very 
glad to see Chatterbox still remembers us, 
and I do hope she will not leave our table 
to join the old folks’. Remember that you 
are only a year older than you were last 
year.—[Hyacinth. 

Fisher Girl, your drawing of the Tablers 
discussing hair was all right, and I am sure 
I grinned as much as they while looking 
at them. I drew a copy and placed it in my 
violin box and it has been a source of mirth 
to many a person ever since.—[C. M. A. 


Well, well! So we have heard from Chat- 
terbox again! And welcome she is, too. 
Of course we want you to hold your old 
place at the Table. Don’t think of leaving 
us, if you are married:—[Rosa Belle. 


I wonder if Ernest originated that prob- 
lem all by himself. I beg leave to inform 
him that the answer may be any assignable 
number between the limits of six miles and 
12 miles, and I didn’t work it by algebra, 
either. I hope he will send: another. And 


here is a problem for Ernest:.Give the ratia 
between - the diagonals -of a-rhombus: the 
area of which is one-fourth the square of 
one side.—[Mathematique. 


Bessye Blanche Quinn, Shirley, Ill, wants 
to hear from Miss Pleasant. ; 


Geraldine, if you think it was bad -to get 
knocked down and stepped on by_ people, 
what would you think of having a colt step 
on your head? While I was watering them 
one of the colts got gay and knocked me 
dewn and stepped on my head. And I saw 
stars.—[J. Tyman, Jr. “ 


Trude Day, you ought-to feel proud and 
net the least bit insulted over that affair 
of the saleslady’s. I think why she thought 
you were from, the. country was because 
you were more. polite and not fussy like 
city people. Do the Tablers think it any 
worse to wear ‘birds or feathers on one’s 
hat than to fish or hunt? Where is Doris? 
Has she married a hero, too?—[Miss Myrtie. 


Feb, I am glad that your father came to 
your rescue with a decided No. Who knows 
but what it might have gone altogether too 
far? Girls, don’t engage in a private cor- 
respondence in that way:—[C. E. G. 

I - feel. sorry.. for. the Monster in his 
troubles, don’t you? How the Y F E must 
have felt when the Monster ordered his 
dinner of “crisp, tender young letters on 
farm topics,” to tell him he hadn’t any! 
[Schoolgirl. 

Will someone please tell me where the 
largest collection of books in the world is 
and also the number of the books?— 
{Daughter, 


A. Teen, I am sorry you are a shut-in, 


and if you will send your address I will 
correspond with you. Drop Kicker, you 
are a great one! Do you really mean to say 
that you think football polishes up a boy 





and makes him graceful? Well, it is 
none of my businesss what you think; 
as for myself, I think it is the most 
barbarous game ever’ invented. June 
Bug, you are of the same opinion as 
I. Chatterbox, I was glad to hear from 
you and that you had not deserted us “‘in- 
tirely.”—[A Star. 

I was provoked when I took up the paper 
and saw in it a letter signed with my own 
nom-de-plume, for I think I am the only 
and first Fidget which has written for this 
Table. However, if you wrote before July, 
1898, signing that name, I beg you to par- 
don me. Please don’t take offense at what 
I say, for it is natural that I shouldn’t want 
anyone to use my pen name, and you would 
feel the same way yourself.—[Fidget. 

I debated with some of my schoolmates 
this winter and was beaten by a boy that 
parts his hair in the middle, while the one 


on my side does not comb his at all.—[Reba. _ 


An Indian arrow head and a piece of pet- 
rified wood have been received by the 
Young Folks’ Editor as souvenirs through 
the generosity of J. F. Cross of Split Rocq, 
Wyo. 








A little boy was asked what was meant 
by sins of omission. He replied without any 
hesitation: “Those we have forgotten ta 
commit.”’ 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Exercise. 








[Twelfth paper in our series, “To Be Happy 
Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald.] 

Housekeepers are wont to listen with 
ironically elevated eyebrow to the argu- 
ments of those who urge them to take regu- 
lar exercise. What class of people takes 
more exercise or takes it with more cease- 
less regularity? Where hides the muscle 
that escapes exercise in a house where cob- 
webs are swept down and crumbs swept up, 


where bread is kneaded, butter worked, 
stoves polished, windows cleaned, floors 
scrubbed, clothes washed and _ ironed, 


stairs traversed a dozen times a day and 
very often all by a single willing worker? 
Admitting that exercise is a good thing and 
that regularity is an essential feature of 
it, why is it that our active women are not 
feminine Sandows? 

There are several reasons. Exercise 
taken with dumbbells or Indian clubs, under 
the supervision of a skilled teacher, would 
be detrimental and not beneficial if it in- 
volved the breathing of dust-laden air or 
the odors of boiling vegetables, or the 
soapy steam from a wash tub. It would 
be hurtful and not helpful if it were per- 
formed in a listless, apathetic manner, or 
with feverish haste or nervous impatience. 
Even a walk in the fresh air, which is the 
oldest and most delightful form of exercise, 
will be of no more benefit than an equal 
amount of sleep walking, unless the mind 
is interested, alert and free from irrita- 
tion. Even a bicycle ride or a row on the 
river, if you force yourself to it, if you take 
it from 2 sense of duty and not because you 
are pining for it, will leave you weaker. 
‘Your muscles will get no benefit from ex- 
ercise until your mind gets pleasure 
from it. 

This is why in estimating the value of 
any given exercise, one must perpetually 
refer to the state of mind of the person 
who performs it. To weed the flowers in 
a state of suppressed annoyance will turn 
a healthy exercise into an unhealthy one. 
To eat dinner with a clouded brow is to 
make one of the most important exercises 
of the day minister to disease. 

The most hurtful element in household 
work is monotony. Nature shows her ab- 
horrence of sameness by giving individu- 
ality to every leaf and blade of grass. The 
law of life is change, and the irksomeness 
of many household tasks is due to their 
machine-like habit of requiring to be done 
at the same hour and in the same 
place every day in the year. Dish- 
washing is not an exhilarating proc- 
ess, and yet in what light spirits a party 
of women will wash and wipe great stacks 
of dishes at a picnic party or church social, 
their gayety arising from working in a so- 
cial atmosphere and in unaccustomed sur- 
roundings. What a pleasure there is in 
moving the sideboard over to where the 
lounge used to be and making the bed and 
bureau change places. 

The weakly woman who would obtain 
strength from the performance of nécessary 
household tasks should make’ them as 
attractive .as possible. If she is obliged 
to wash her own dishes she can af- 
ford to have them pretty enough. to 
make them a pleasure to handle. If 
she is irritated by having to dust so many 
ornaments every morning, let her give half 
of them away to people who enjoy dusting 
things. If it takes all her strength to sweep 
the hest carpet, let her exchange it for a 
few easily shaken mats on a painted floor. 
If she dislikes to peel potatoes, why not 
bake them? If canning fruit uses up her 
nerves and her temper, why not dry it in- 
stead? There are delicate stomachs that 
prefer dried cherries and berries, peaches 
and pears to the canned article. If her 
family prefer pie crust rolled out with the 
assistance of a backache to no pie crust at 
all, is it not time that she educated them 
up to a clearer perception of moral values?, 
If visitors come to her expecting waffles 
and croquettes, plum jam and platitudes, 
and receive instead a liberal allowance of 
plain living and high thinking, do they not 
£0 away minus dyspepsia and plus some 
sensible ideas? 

That exercise is best for a woman which 
gives most streneth and freedom to her 


body, most ease and cheerfulness to her 
mind. The sooner the other sorts are abol- 
ished the better for us all. 





The Discussion. 





From a Business Woman—I have been a 


subscriber to your paper nearly a year, and 
trough I do not always have time to read 
it thoroughly, I enjoy the letters written 
by the Tablers and turn to this department 
each week with a feeling of pleased antici- 
pation. I am not a housekeeper but a bus- 
iness woman, and have been such for many 
years. The letters written by the mothers 
and sisters who are housekeepers reveal 
to me much of that home feeling that bus- 
inéss women often miss. I have been a 
boarder in cities and towns such a long 
time that I can fully enjoy and appreci- 
ate the real sincerity and good fellowship 
that these letters portray. Should there 
be among your readers women who have 
bearded in one of the great cities, such will 
understand how desolate a youns woman 
often feels, with few friends and no near 
relatives to take an interest in her wel- 
fare. For this reason, leaving home in the 
country for the city is not always as bright 
and happy and cheerful as many young 
people imagine it to be. There is not as 
much sincerity in the city as in the coun- 
try, and that, perhaps, is the reason why 
I enjoy the letters you publish, for they are 
very sincere and natural. Even the rec- 
ipes bring back memories of my early girl- 
hood and I think that some time I may 
lay aside my pen and enter the ranks of 
homemakers and housekeepers, for the 
freedom of a business life is nothing com- 
pared to the safeguard of home and its 
ernvironments.—[Helen Wendell. 





“Splendid” Cake—Two cups sugar, 1 cup 
butter, 4 eggs, 1 cup warm water, % tea- 
spoonful soda, 4 cups flour, 1 teaspoon cream 
tartar, 1 of lemon and % of vanilla. Use 
enly half this quantity for a small cake.— 
[fubscriber’s Daughter. 





Children of Farmers—Suppose a gener- 
ous man in your town were to invite his 
friends and neighbors to a free banquet 
and tried to please the taste of all. If he 
placed your favorite dish of cream cheese 
before you, what would you think of the 
guest at your left hand that demanded the 
removal of the cheese, and asked that his 
favorite dish of stewed onions be placed 
there instead? Would not all the other 
guests look their disapproval of such con- 
duct? Yet that is just what you are doing, 
oh, fault-finding Tabler! I have only praise 
for both Tables. They are excellent. Auntie, 
you are a “revelation” to me. I cannot be- 
lieve you capable of truly appreciating the 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


authors you name if you are incapable of 
“reading between the lines’ in Will Tem- 
pler’s story. Can: you not see that it was 
the rare qualities of mind and heart that 
each possessed that drew those two to- 
gether? No one need be ordinary unless he 
chooses. When I saw Sour Girl I said, 
“That’s Miss Idal,’”’ but she does not look 
like the young lady in the “junior class’ 
that Colorado tells us is Miss Idal. Why 
does so fra: . and intelligent a girl in other 
matters maintain secrecy in this? I am 
greatly interested in Miss Idal is my only 
excuse for “minding other people’s busi- 
ness.” Where does the chap who does not 
sign a pen name live? In this county of the 
Empire state fully four-fifths of the boys 
and girls on the farms attend high schools 
three or four terms. Many go until gradu- 
ated, and many more go to college and nor- 
mal schools. If he reads the letters of the 
Y F T he must see that the high school stu- 
— are the children of farmers.—[Ralph’s 
fe. 





The Balance—Only a Girl (Feb 17), it 
would be a very dull sea indeed, and the 
sailor would never get any skill and be- 
come a good seaman if there was nothing 
to disturb the surface of the ocean and 
cause the strong waves to dash against the 
ship. What though things do look a little 
dark and dreary sometimes; in the long run 
the great balance rights itself. A Sub- 
scriber, I agree with you that there are too 
many people planning to do great things 
to-morrow and fail to do the little things 
of to-day. If you cannot be a great river 
bearing great vessels of blessings to the 
world, you can be a little spring by the 
roadside of life, singing merrily all the time 
and giving a cup of cold water to every 
thirsty one who passes by, and in so doing 
you soon help to make the great river the 
ship sails upon. Charity Sweet, I am a 
member of the grange and enjoy it much. 
Fac Simile asks how many of the Tablers 
have read In. His Steps. I can say for one 
I have, and was not satisfied with reading 
it once, but read it through the second time. 
[Vermont Greenhorn. 





Ah, Me !—Miss Lydia Languish and I at- 
tended the same school, so I invited her 
down last summer to spend a few days. Of 
course my “steady company’”’ had to come 
to make a call one evening, and we three 
concluded to take a walk through the 
meadows, up the hill, to the woods. But, 
girls, would you believe it? She could not 
climb over a fence, or cross a small stream 
of water without the help, and lots of help, 
tov, from “S C.” She was afraid of the 
cows, like to have fainted when Mr Sheep 
leoked our way, and when Brother John- 
nie’s colt looked over her shoulder and 
neighed for a piece of apple he had pared 











When father came home from the war in ’65, 
having saved some money, he was enabled to bu 
for us what our hearts most desired—an organ. It 
was a little, old-fashioned, severely plain Estry 
Orcan. That was 35 years ago. The same little 
organ is in my home today. Of course it sits out in the “back 
study,” but that’s where we always go when we gather the 
family about us to si the dear old songs, or to spend an 
evening with “Gospel Hymns.” When father visits us we 
close up the piano entirely and use only the little old organ. 


There were seven of us at home and this same organ had to 
stand all kinds of practice, to say nothing of being made to 
do duty in the little church close by on many occasions. 
There are six in — family and each has had a turn at 


the little organ. far as I am able to see it isas good as it 
ever was—strong, clear and sweet in tone, perfect in action 
and all of the five stops are active and effective. So far asI 
can remember it hag never been cleaned or repaired by an 
expert and has had only such attention as I have given it my. 
self, about once each five years. I don’t think money could 
buy it. Its future is already arranged for. It will pass on 
to the third generation. I might go on and tell how this 
little old organ had been moved about the country from 
place to place, sometimes in an ordinary farm wagon, by 
rail, etc., but I forbear. : E. E. CRITCHFIELD. 
Wheaton, IIl., March 2, 1900. 

We made the organ mentioned by Mr, Critchfield and 
we make a better organ today than we did 35 years ago.Send 
for our large handsome free catalogue. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Estey St., Brattleboro, Vt. 





























$8322 MONTHLY SALARY 


Men or Women to represent us in their own state. Your 
duties to take charge of solicitors and attend to collections. 
Notavestment required. Send stamp for application blank. 
©O-.@PERATITVE ©0.. 399 Star Bidg., Chicago, I). 


' 





ANTED: Three active men to represent large firm, 
capable managing branch business and employing 
others in various towns.- $900 per year, clear of expenses- 
Definite guarantee of $3.00 per day from the start to 
honest energetic men. Permanent position and rapid 
promotion with old established house of highest repute. 
Factory, Box 733. Phila., Pa. 








for her, I do not know which was the more 
frightened, she or the colt. She screamed 
so loud and ran into S C’s arms. Now, girls, 
it is my candid opinion that a boy prefers 
that kind of girl, one who expects help all 
the time. It gives him a chance to show off 
his chivalry. At any rate, he is her ‘“‘steady 
company” now, instead of mine, and has 
been since that fateful walk—ah, me!—[Bess 
of Pennsylvania. 





Her Ideal—Why is it that girls after 
marrying become so careless of themselves? 
I know two or three of the sweetest young 
girls who used to spend hours in dress- 
ing. They married and now you would not 
think they were the same persons, they dress 
so carelessly. Have not any of the Tablers 
noticed this? I am not interested in foot- 
ball, but know all about prize fights. A 
eertain ex-champion pugilist is my ideal 
man. Guess who he is.—[Madge. 


Dream Warning—Speaking of attending 
a dance brings to my mind the experience I 
had in dancing. In my girlhood days 
there was a good venerable deacon from 
our church who visited my father and 
mother occasionally and was much re- 
spected by our family. There was to be 
a dancing school for those who were called 
the best in the place. I was asked to at- 
tend and consented, but was unsettled in 
mind whether I was doing right or not. 
One night after attending the school I 
had a dream. We had been dancing and 
taken a seat with some friends to rest. I 
looked toward the hall door, and there 
stood the good, old white-haired deacon, 
looking anxiously over the audience as if 
in search of some one. At last his eyes 
rested upon me and he beckoned for me to 
come to him, which I did. He took me by 
the hard and said, “This is no place for 
you.” The dream impressed me so that I 
could not be induced to take any more in- 
terest.in dancing.—[Elizabeth of M. 


Peace—"‘To translate our passionate, 


emotional love to the higher expression, to 
make of it an entity, a force with intelli- 
gence, to direct that force to where it will 
be understood and not wasted, is the next 
step for us.’”’ These words have been in 
my mind for a week. But what hurt it 
brings when we find our love wasted and 
not understood; when false’ suspicion 
ascribes wrong motives to us. To be in 
touch with the Infinite One, to be where 
one’s heart becomes the cup, God the foun- 
tain, perfect, unselfish love the water and 
one’s cup filled, is indeed the fullness of 
peace.—[Uncle Abe. 





The Only Trouble—I tried Mrs House- 
keeper’s method for making milk empty- 
ings bread in the Jan 20 issue of our most 
useful, most helpful paper, and found it de- 
licious. I have tried it a number of times 
with the same results. The only trouble is 
it will not keep. My brother says, “The 
woman that makes bread like that is the 
woman for me.” Mine did not rise quite 
as quickly, but perhaps our sister House- 
keeper is a very early riser herself.—[Sub- 
scriber’s Daughter. 





Commended—Nothing to Say should be 
commended for her article in the issue of 
Merch 17. It is deplorable, to say the least, 
that there is such a lack of good reading 
in the homes. of most farmers. How often 
do we meet a man that is too busy to read, 
yet has time to whittle dry goods boxes or 
play pool. I once loaned a number of pa- 
pers containing some dairy reports, to an 
uncle of mine. I received for my pains the 
statement that the reports~ were lies and 
that the editor of them was an idiot. I 
don’t loan my papers any more. ‘‘Where 
ignorance is bliss,” etc. I have more respect 
for the man that reads when he really ought 
to do something else—if he reads the right 
kind of literature—than-I have for the one 
who never has tried to do any reading. The 
farmer that never has time to read is usu- 
ally the one that is always kicking that 
farming doesn’t pay. There is no occupa- 
tion on earth that requires such a widely 
diversified amount of knowledge as_farm- 
ing, and this can only be obtained by read- 
ing the best productions of the agricultural 
press. I think a library should be estab- 
lished by all grange organizations and 
shculd consist of good works and a large 
percentage of the books should be on agri- 
cultural subjects. Why can’t the Table Ed- 
itor suggest a subject and appoint a few 
Tablers to write articles upon it each week? 
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I think it would be helpful in more ways 
than one. Nothing to Say, may I have your 
address? Send it to Box 304, Cresco, Ia.— 
[Bachelor of Cresco. 





Mrs Lathrop—We have received quite a 
number of communications regarding Mrs 
Lathrop, the author of A Woman’s Answer, 
which was copied in our issue of Jan 13. 
She was Mrs Mary Torrans Lathrop of 
Jackson, Mich, and was the state president 
of the W C T U. Her death occurred Jan 
3, 1895. She was spoken of as “the Daniel 
Webster of the W C T U.” 





Yes, Sir—The school teachers’ letters are 
interesting and slightly amusing. Just wait 
until the first opportunity; it will be Yes, 
sir, to the first one that asks—Will you lend 
money for a windmill, a wing to the barn, 
or a new henhouse? Girls all do it, mar- 
ried or not, and there is nothing said about 
when to be paid back, or interest either. A 
father or brother ought to be more par- 
ticular in such cases than to a bank or 
stranger.—[E. E. B. 





Mercy—John Halifax might be considered 


a type of noble manhood, but I think he 
thought himself and his family better than 
the rest of the people in the world. I 
think George Eliot’s Romola an excellent 
type of noble womanhood, also Lucille. I 
am much interested in Marie Corelli’s 
works. What do the Tablers think of them, 
especially the Romance of Two Worlds? 
I think it is wrong for girls to wear birds 
on their hats, but even if they do they 
are no worse than the thousands of boys 
who for two or three weeks of each year 
waste their time and ammunition going 
hunting, and for want of better game kill 
every little bird, squirrel, rabbit, etc, that 
comes in their sight. In Charles Warner’s 
Being a Boy, we read something like this: 
“The quality of mercy comes to a boy very 
late in life, to some never.’—[Zara. 


Questionable—All the fault I found with 
A Primary Teacher was that it was too 
short. I wished it might continue all win- 
ter. I hope Will Templer will favor us with 
another story ere long. His poem, Half 
Way, is beautiful. I expect Some Rustic 
Rhymes will be a treat. I mean to find out 
secon. Girls, beware of dudes. I knew a 
beautiful, bright young girl who was a fa- 
vorite with all, both old and young, men, 
women, boys and girls, pleasant, lively, a 
sweet musician, both vocally and instru- 
mentally. She was captivated and won by 
a dude. Now she is struggling, toiling and 
everything else necessary to bring up a 
family of little children, while he spends 
his time in drinking, smoking and gam- 
bling. It is all right to dress neatly and 
to be particular in manners and conversa- 
tion, but if girls would have nothing to do 
with men of questionable habits, there 
would be far less misery in the world.— 
[Matilda. 








Every Woman who has the opportunity 
should learn to harness and unharness @ 
herse. There is one woman whom I know 
who never thought of learning, or who 
thcught it was not worth while, as there 
were six sons, one husband and one or more 
hired men on the place. One day, coming 
home from town, as no one was about, she 
undertook to relieve the horse of his gears. 
She unbuckled every buckle and strap on 
‘the horse. She got him out. and it was 
hard work, too; but, oh dear! when the 
good man came he was obliged to put the 
harness all on the horse again to get it in 
right shape once more.—[Aunt Mamie. 





“When a man begins to make plans for 
keeping some girl from getting too fond of 
him, it’s a sure sign that he is already too 
fond of her.” 


$14 yp IT COSTS NOTHING 
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Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchia 
Asthma. 


DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY DEATH? 
AS CONSUMPTION. 


FEOM DR ROBERT HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG 
DISEASES. 

A cold settling on the chest or grippe that 
goes down to the lungs produces bronchitis, 
and when it has continued for several 
months it becomes chronic bronchitis. 

There is at first only trifling cough in 
the morning with slight chilly feelings, fol- 
lowed by a sense of feverishness toward 
evening. Walking rapidly or going up- 
stairs causes shortness of breath with a 
general sense of tightness and oppression in 
the chest. 

As the disease advances the patient begins 
to raise yellow or greenish-yellow matter; 
has hectic fever and night-sweats and loses 
in flesh and strength. From this point, un- 
less arrested by treatment, it goes on rapid- 
ly, soon exhausts the vitality and causes 
death with symptoms closely resembling 
consumption and yet not consumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to consump. 
tion are really deaths by consumptive bron- 
chitis. On examining the sputum and the 
tissue of the lungs in these cases, we find 
neither tubercle nor the bacilli germs that 
are always present in true consumption. 

This is a most important fact, for bron- 
chitis is much easier to cure than consump- 
tion, every case being curable if properly 
treated. It is only a seated, chronic in- 
flammation of’ the mucous lining of the air 
tubes, and at the worst is as certainly cura- 
ble in the lungs as such inflammation in 
any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given by the stomach, nor by 
those hypodermically injected, for they 
never reach its seat. It is only by the di- 
rect application of medicines to the lining 
of the bronchial tubes in the lungs that 
cure is ever effected. The disease is not in 
the stomach, nor in the blood, but in the 
lining of the lungs, and there the remedies 
must be applied. ’ 

Nothing but a direct application of heal 
ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides to 
the very seat of the disease will effect the 
cure of this or any other lung case, and 
they can be applied only by inhaling them 
in a gaseous state. The lungs constitute an 
air cavity, and can be reached medicinally 
only by medicated air. This treatment was 
discovered, perfected and first successfully 
applied by me. It is the only natural, sci- 
entific and common sense treatment ever 
applied for the cure of. bronchial and con- 
sumptive diseases. If it fails, nothing else 
could possibly succeed. But it never does 
fail; unless mortal injury to the lung struc- 
tures has.taken place before it is applied. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, address 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 46th 
street, New York. 
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Asparagus. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Asparagus Soup: Cut the tender points off 
three bunches of asparagus and break the 
rest of the stalks into little pieces. Cook 
the stalks (not the points) until perfectly 
tender in a little boiling water. Drain, rub 
the pulp through a colander, and add 3 pts 
of milk. The tips.should be cooked for 15 
minutes in slightly salted, boiling water, 
and then added to the asparagus pulp and 
milk. Let it all boil up, season to taste, 
thicken with a little flour and pour into a 
hot tureen, Serve immediately with squares 
of toasted bread. 

Boiled Asparagus: Use only the young, 
tender stalks of asparagus, and cut them 
in inch pieces, cook them gently in salted 
boiling water until done. Drain off the wa- 
ter, and lay the asparagus on slices of but- 
tered toast. Thicken 1 cup boiling milk 
with 2 teaspoons flour rubbed into 1 table- 
spoon butter. When quite smooth and thick 
remove from the fire, add the beaten yolk 
of an egg, and pour over the asparagus and 
toast. 

Asparagus Points: Cut off enough heads 
in two-inch lengths to make 3 pts. Cook 
in a little boiling water until tender, drain, 
add % cup cream, season to taste and serve 
hot. 

Asparagus on Toast: Wash and cook in 
bunches until thoroughly tender, drain, un- 
tie the bunches, lay the stalks neatly on 
hot buttered toast and pour over them a 
cream dressing made as follows: Let a pint 
of sweet cream come to a boil, season to 
taste, and thicken with 1 teaspoon flour 
rubbed smooth in a little cold cream. 

Asparagus and Peas: Asparagus and peas 
are very nice served together. Break the 
asparagus in inch pieces, pod the peas, 
look them over carefully, and put together 
in boiling water to cook until tender. “They 
shculd be of proportionate age to cook even- 
ly. Only sufficient water to cook them in 
should be used. When done, if too dry 
edd a cupful of milk, and thicken with a 
teaspoon of flour. If fluid enough, thicken 
with a little flour, add a small lump of but- 
ter and season to taste. 

Asparagus and Green Peas Salad: Cold 
ccoked peas and asparagus make a deli- 
cicus salad. Mix them gently with a finely 
minced spring onion, and just before serv- 
ing pour over them a little good mayon- 
naise. Garnish the edge of the salad bowl 
with small green lettuce leaves. 





Lemon-Glycerine Lotion. 
c. D. C, 





Everyone has at one time or another 
felt the need of some practical, simple and 
effective lotion for chapped hands, sun- 
burn, tan, ete. This is especially true of 
those whose occupation demands a light- 
ness and softness of touch which cannot 
be given by hands not in the best condi- 
tion. The cleansing power of lemon juice 
has long been known; it is frequently rec- 
ommended for removing freckles, but its 
more useful property of softening and 
whitening the skin is not so well known. 
Glycerine is most extensively used for the 
skin, and its virtues are exploited beyond 
measure, but as ordinarily used by the mul- 
titude it fails to give entire satisfaction, 
which is due to ignorance of its properties. 
Then, again, most preparations said to be 
glycerine this or that, really contain so lit- 
tle glycerine as to be of small effect. 

The most effective preparation can be 
made at home in a few moments (in its 
simplest form), with the clear juice of one 
lemon, say One ounce, glycerine one ounce, 
water two ounces, and violet extract or env 
favorite perfume to suit one’s fancy. A 
teaspoonful or less is to be thoroughly 
rubbed over the hands while still wet after 
washing. The hands should then be dabbed 
(not wiped) nearly but not entirely dry. 
The first effect upon badly chapped hands 
may be a slight smarting. However, this 
passes away in a moment, leaving a com- 
forting sense of coolness beyond belief un- 
til it is experienced. In cold weather par- 
ticularly, soap is very irritating to some 
person’s hands; one important effect of the 
lemon-glycerine preparation is to neutral- 
ize the free alkali which is unavoidably 


left upon the skin, and to stop its further 
action. 

With a little more care and expenditure 
of time, a most elegant cosmetic jelly can 


be made from the-same materials. The 
yellow outer skin of the lemon is to be 
carefully removed, and after the juice has 


been well-squeezed out, the thick white 
rind is cut into small bits and stewed in 
a moderate quantity of waiter until it is 
soft and can be easily pulped. This pulp 
is to be strained while hot through a thin 
muslin bag (one of the table salt bags is 
just the thing), using pressure to get out all 
that is possible, The c.ear juice is added be- 
fore the pulp is cooled, and also as much 
glycerine as juice. The perfume should be 
added and thoroughly incorporated when 
the mixture has cooled, but before it begins 
to “set’’ or jelly. This preparation is quite 
clear ?#f the straining has been carefully 
done through fine muslin. The perfume as- 
sists materially in preserving either prep- 
aration. The jelly should be put into a 
wide-mouthed bottle or jar, as it cannot be 
extracted from a narrow neck bottle. There 
is a very large proportion of mucilaginous 
matter in the substance of the lemon, which 
seems to be a beneficial constituent in this 
latter preparation. Both of these prepara- 
tions keep well for a long time, and being 
entirely harmless may be used freely by 
anyone. 





Summer Boarders 





Hints from the experience of those of 
our readers who have kept summer board- 
ers—this is what we want, right away. 
There is a crisp two-dollar bill ready for 
the best letter on this subject; there are 
two prizes of $1.50 each for the next best, 
and five prizes of one dollar each for the 
next five in order; ten dollars in all. Sev- 
eral one-dollar prizes will be added if the 
letters warrant it. The object is not to get 
a lot of bookkeeping accounts, but anec- 
dotes and experiences showing what these 
boarders like and don’t like, what food and 
accommodations to give them, what policy 
to pursue on any or all points. Of course 
experiences will differ; but let’s hear each 
one’s. Names and addresses of writers and 
prize-winners will not be printed without 
permission, so all can write freely and in 
strict confidence. Letters in story or anec- 
dote form will be enjoyed by the readers, 
The contest will remain open till May 15. 
Please write name and address clearly at 
the head of the first sheet (with nom de 
plume or initials also in case name is to 
be kept private), and address the letter to 
the Household Editor. 


Canning Dandelions—Dig and clean the 
dandelions as for present use, cutting off all 
bits of the roots, as they have a tendency 
to make the greens bitter. After they are 
thoroughly cleansed, boil for 30 minutes 
in water enough to cover, into which has 
been put a good-sized handful of salt. Then 
pour off the first water and put in enough 
more water to cover them, slightly salted, 
which shauld be ready hot. Cook until about 
two-thirds done, dip out while hot into jars 
(prepared as for canning berries or fruit), 
fill in all the dandelions the jar will hold 
and pour in salted hot water until the jar 
is completely free from air spaces, and screw 
om the cover, put in a dark corner of the 
cel'ar, and when the storms of winter are 
beating agaist your dwelling they will 
taste as nice as newly-dug greens if the 


salted water is poured off and they are 
boiled about 20 minutes in fresh water.— 
[Mrs M. 





Dry Bread—My sister and a number of 


other good housekeepers. whom I have 
known, dry their scraps of old bread in the 
oven, then pound fine and place in glass 
jars until needed. If thoroughly dry it will 
keep indefinitely and is always ready for 
use. ‘‘Polly soup” is a nice dish. It is noth- 
ing more or less than bread broken into 
the salted water in which eggs have been 
poached. Let it come to a boil, season with 
pepper and butter and serve at once. It 
is a nice addition to a cold supper on a 
chilly afternoon. Most children like it very 
much. We make it without eggs whenever 
we wish to do so and find it nearly as good. 
Dressing baked without meat is a nice dish 
and makes a pleasing addition to a dinner. 
Bake in a well-buttered pan or baking dish 
and use rather more butter or chopped suet 
in seasoning than when it is to be baked 
with meat. Vary bread puddings occasion- 
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ally by the addition of apples or raisins, or 
by spreading on the top jelly and the beaten 
whites of an egg or two, reserved for that 
purpose, just before the pudding is done. 
Slightly brown the meringue before serving. 
Serve sometimes with hard sauce or a 
spoonful of jelly or fruit juice beaten to a 
cream.—[Gazelle Stevens Sharp. 





Baked Apple Sauce—Having an abun- 


dance of bright-skinned Baldwin ap- 
ples, I am _ preparing some of them 
for use next summer. AS I have 
hitherto considered canned apples rath- 
er insipid, I did ¢his way. I cut 
them, carefully removing all poor places 


and decay with the cores, and leaving them 
in large pieces or quarters, with the red 
skin upon them. I fill a quart bean pot 
with these, put in a cup of sugar and a cup 
of water and bake them in a moderate oven 
three or four hours or more. I leave the 
oven door open, as most of the time I have 
a hot fire. It is nice apple sauce and two 
bean pots full will fill a 1 qt and 1 pt jar. 
It can all be heated together “before put- 
ting in the cans, and if the bean pot is 
filled every day, the family will not eat it 
all as fast as you cook it unless the fam- 
ily is larger than mine, in which case you 
will perhaps have a larger bean pot and 
can cook more at a time. The apples will 
be dark and rich in color, with ‘much bet- 
ter flavor than if the skins were removed. 
They may be passed through a colander to 





take out skins if you want them for sum- 
mer pies.—[Belle Blossom. 
Flaky Pie Crust—Three cups flour, sift 


in 1 teaspoon baking powder, 1 of salt, 1 
cup lard rubbed in the flout, mix with 
cold water (little as possible). Just be- 
fore placing in the oven brush over the 
top with milk.—[E. B. 





Pie-crust—If you are fearful that your 
pie-crust will not be delicate enough, spread 
little pats of butter over the finished pie 
just before putting it into the oven.—[Klara 
Kooke. 


A Way to Change 
Your Work 


Prepare for a better position without neglecting 
— resent work. Our students advance 

salary and position while studying. 
150,000 students and graduates 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Proughting; Electrical, 
Mechanical, Steam or 
1 Engineering; 
Avelsoctare t Sur- 
M eying; ook- @ 
ceping 3 Stenog- 
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Established 1891. Capital, ¥ 
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D aN FARM BOOKS 


DAR on the Fundamental Principles 
and the Practice of Agriculture. 


Manual of Agriculture PxanSo%r. Beike™ees. 4 


school, the farm and the fireside. A new edition, revised 




























by Dr. Chas. A. Goessmann, Prof. of Chemistry, Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college.’ Cloth, 12mo . 1.00 
Chemist of the F By R. Warington, F. C. 8. 
ry arm Treating with the utmost 
clearness and conciseness, and in the most popular man- 
ner possible, of the relations of chemistry to agriculture, 
end providing a welcome manual for those who, while 
not having time to systernatically study chemistry, will 
gladly have such an“idea as this gives them of its rela- 
tion to operations on the farm. Cloth, l2mo Pa > 
How Cro S F d By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson. A 
p ee treatise on the atmosphere and the 
soil, as related in the nutrition of agricultural plants. 
The volume—the companion and complement to “How 
Crops Grow’’—has been welcomed by those who apprec iate 
the scie — apes of —— ure. — Cicth, 
12mo 1.50 
Bommer's Method of Making Manutes S02" 
Bommer. A 


practical and Peeehansive guide for mites, manures 
on the farm. Pape 2B 
Mor 


The Soil of the Farm 2s. John, Seat and J xs i 


esses included in the enemas and raster of the 
soil. Cloth, I2mo . 1.00 
conven- 


Pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers An: = 


a showing at once the contents of any piece o' 
when its length and th are tmknown, up to 
1500 ‘feet either way, with various other useful farm ta- 
bies Cloth, I8mo -50 
Above are ‘briefly described a few only of | the many boos 
on similar subjects which we, the larg Publish of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Apptication. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1..New Vork,. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


The Best Spring Patterns. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers, 

Full directions, quantity of material re< 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





Yy 
Ui: 7923 — GIRLS’ BOX 
REEFER, 4, 6, 8, 10 
j and 12 oon, voz sty- 

and attractive are 
7916—MISSES’ THREE the becoming box. reef- 
UARTERS COAT, 22, ers for girls” which are 





14 and 16 years. There fashioned in _ tweed, 
has been such a decided cheviot, broadcloth or 
preference for half tight covert, for early sprin 
or box_ulsters and long wear. As illustrated, 


coats during the winter this fashionable reefer 
that the three-quarter is made of admiral blue 
lengths in lighter ma- cheviot serge. 

al are assured pop- 
ularity for the spring. 
These effects are par- 
ticularly becoming to 
irlish figures. Coats in 
his style may be devel- 
oped in melton, cheviot 
or tweed and lined 
through with silk or 
satin. Double-faced cloth 
would also be appro- 
priate. 





: egies A 
799—LADIES’ COAT fiGHT-GORED SKIRT 


AND DRESS SLEEVES 

WITHOUT FULLNESS caaes 3. a aeue 
AT THE TOP, 32, 36, 38 an 6 8 mee 30 inch 
and 40 inch bust. Much nist’ this pre Fe aia 
attention is given at bom developed in the 
present to the fit and new shade of gray (gun 


shape of fashionable a 
sleeves, the desire being motel) beet: = 
to produce a_ perfectly } ~ one. 
smooth and _ well-round- e ppiique. 
ed effect, without full- 
ness. Fig 1 shows a 
stylish two-piece coat 
sleeve, with narrow un- 
der and wide upper 
rtion. Fig 2 is a 
ess sleeve modeled on 
the same perfect lines, 





7931—L-ADIES’ SHIRT 
WAIST, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inch bust. Many 
dainty white waists are 
shown for dressy occa- 
sions, made of all-over 
embroidery, inserted 
tucking in_ lace and 
Hamburg, fine dimities 
and lawns, with lacy 
stripes and other deli- 
cate novelties for sum- 





7932—LADIES’ PAN- i 
EL_ SKIRT WITH mer wear. As illustrat- 


BOX PLAITiN BACK, ed, this shirt waist is 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch mounted on a glove fit- 


‘waist. Skirts in this ted lining of white 





Venetian and other sea- 
sonable fabrics. 





Madras, cotton cheviot 
or percale, and made 
without a lining. 








7909—Ladies’ Fancy Waist. 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 


Chocolate Cake—Cream 1% cup soft but- 
ter, little by little beat into it 1 cup sugar, 
gently mix with it 4% cup milk, stir in 
whites of 4 eggs, already beaten stiff, beat 
into the whole % cup chocolate ground to 
a powder, then slowly beat in 1% cups flour 
sifted with 1 teaspoon baking powder. Mod- 
erate oven® Ice with white frosting.—[The 
Maine, 


The Pen in the 
Hand is worth 
fwo in the 
Mind. 


If you have ‘‘a good mind to 
write to Dr. Pierce’’ take pen in 
hand and begin. Then you'll 
avoid the experience of Mrs. M. P. 
Davis, of Honaker, Russell Co., 
Va. She writes: 


‘‘For seven years I was confined to 
bed most of the time. I had ulceration 
of internal organs and female weakness, 
I had four doctors and they said I could 
not be cured......... After the doctors said 
I could not be cured I wrote to Doctor 
Pierce for advice......... I followed the 
advice he gave......... I feel better than I 
ever did. My friends say I do not look 
like the same woman. Jam sorry J did 
not take Dr. Pierce’s medicine when I 
Jirst began to have poor health. I could 
have saved what I paid to humbugs.” 


No one ever regretted writing to 


Dr. Pierce for advice. Many have 
regretted not writing sooner. 


Sick women are invited to con- 
sult Dr. Pierce by letter, free, and 
so obtain the opinion and advice of 
a specialist in diseases peculiar to 
women. All correspondence pri- 
vate. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. Pierce’s Medical Advieer, 
1008 pages, is sent /ree on receipt of 
stamps to defray expense of mail- 
ing only. Send 21 one-cent stamps 
for paper covers, or 31 stamps for 
cloth. Address as above. 
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REMNANTS OF 


SILK RIBBONS «mer FREE 


We have 
purch- 
» at 
recen 
whole- 





inest 
quality of Ribbons in the market, of different Jans, in 
a variety of fashionable shades; in fact, nearly all colors are 
represented; also different kinds of Ribbons adapted for 
bonnet strings, neckwear, trimming for hats and dresses, 
bows, semis, etc., etc. No lady can purchase such fine Rib- 
bons as these at any store in the land for many times our 
price, so that the bargains offered by us should be taken 
advantage of by our customers. 

Our stock of Silk Ribbons, from which we-put up these 
Bicone packages, consists of Crown Edge, Gros Grain, 

floire, Picot Edge, Satin Edge, Silk Brocade, Striped Ottoe 
man, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Silk Ribe 
bons suited to the wants of our lady fnends. 

We put up carefully assorted packages of Silk Ribbons, 
assorted colors. No remnants less than one yard long, 
and all first-class, useful goods 
_ We will send 1 ~~ od 35 coma, “ge or 36 cents 
in 2-cent stamps. arefully packed in boxes, 
upon receipt of price. Address PARIS HIBHON 
CO., Box 3044, New York City, N. ¥. 





CL le 


wees st 







BABY CARRIAGES 333% 

. Cc. oO. D, to 

Pc Combi on G wens One: 

(Ss, Direct from factory at lowest wi prices. - 
OW i}, Dealers large profits saved. No money in advance. 

: 7th! $5.00 Carriage.. .. .. $3.00 

A$12 “ $6.00 | GO-CARTS from $3.00 up. 
Send for free illustrated ry 7 ial offer 

CASH BUYERS’ ION, 
164 West Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, Ils. 


EESSESESESESSESSESSOEESES SESS 


3 If you are ontof employment, 
& or employed at unsatisfactory 
& wages, write us immediately. 
& 





We can give you something to 
@ 0 that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 
@work right around 

Syou r own home, or 
q tavel if you wish. A 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ You will be surprised. how ™ 

@easily you can make the | 
@above sum. Hundreds are 

S$ making double, that. Possi- s 


bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
@*nyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


} =QORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


é 
TIC TTTrrrrrrre rrr 


FORESTRY BOOKS 


Works on the Planting, Cultivation and 
Propagation of Trees. 
Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 
B 
Practical Forestry ii propagation ‘planting ‘and’ sauce 
vation, with descriptions and the botanical and ular 
names of all the indigenous Le of the United States, 


and notes on a large number the most valuable ex- 
otic species . ° ° ° 1.50 


¢ 





. . . 


By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL. D. A 
Forest Planting treatise on the care of woodlands and 
the restoration of the denuded timber lands on plains 
and mountains. The author has fully described those 
European methods which have proved be most useful 
in maintaining the superb forests of the old world. This 


experience has been adapted to the different climates and- 


for forest 
, whether 
- 160 


trees of America, full instructions be ven 
planting of our various kinds of soil subsoil 
on mountain or valley. Illustrated, mo . 


By Andrew S. Fuller. A treatise on 
The Nut Culturist &. propagation, ienting and culti- 
vation of nut-bearing trees and shrubs adap to the cli- 
mate of the United States, with the scientific and com- 


fs 1 in commerce as edible or 
otherwise useful nuts. Intended to aid the farmer to in- 
crease his income without adding to his expense or labor. 
Cat. Mee 4. 6s ee hwo ee ee eee 
Above are briefly described a few only of the any books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Pu ers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Appiication 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York 


999999 9909900999 
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Busy Fingers. 


Another Irish Chain. 


AUNTIE. 
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Piece the blocks in nine, 15 or any odd 
number of small squares, and for the sin- 
gZle chain set the blocks together with plain 
squares the same size. This makes a chain 











across the quilt of the small squares. For 
a double chain hem small blocks of the 
Gark on each corner of the plain block, 
making a double chain when put together. 
By having an odd number of small blocks, 
all the corners of the pieced block can be 
made light to contrast with the applied 
squares on the plain blocks. 


Square Doily. 


MRS H, L. MILLER. 








Material, half a spool of No 50 cotton or 
No 90 linen thread and a fine crochet needle. 

ist row—Ch five, join. 

24a row—Twelve trs in ring. 

3d row—Ckh five, miss two, tr in next, ch 
five, tr in same st, ch two, skip two, tr in 
rext st, ch five, tr in same st, ch two, skip 
two, tr in next st, ch five, tr in same st, 
ch two, miss two, tr in next st, ch five, 
fasten in 3d ch of loop. 

4th row—Turn, ch three, two tr in loop of 
five ch, ch four, three tr in same loop, tr in 
tr, ch two, tr in tr, three tr in loop, ch four, 
three tr in same loop, tr in tr, repeat. 

5th row—Ch three, tr on each tr, three tr 
in loop, ch four, tr on each tr, ch two, tr on 
each tr, three tr in loop, tr on each tr, re- 
peat. 

6th row—Ch three, tr on each tr, three tr 
in loop, ch four, * three tr in loop, tr on each 





tr, ch two, tr on each tr, three tr in loop, 
ch four, three tr in same loop, tr in each tr, 
repeat. 

7th row—Ch three, * tr on each tr, three tr 
in loop, ch five, three tr in same loop, tr on 
each tr, ch two, repeat. 

8th row—Same as 7th row. 

Sth row—Same as 8th row. 

10th row—Ch five, skip two, tr in next, * ch 
five, skip five, nine tr in next, ch five, skip 
five, tr in next, ch three, skip two, tr in last 
tr, ch two, tr in loop, ch four, tr in loop, 
eh two, tr in tr, ch two, skip two, tr in next, 
ch five, skip five, nine tr in next, ch five, 
skip five, ch two, tr in last tr, ch two, tr in 
tr, ch two, skip two. tr in next, repeat, 





lith row—Ch five, tr in tr, * ch three, tr be- 
tween first two tr, ch one, tr between next 
two tr, ch one, tr between next two tr, ch 
one, tr between next two tr, repeat until 
there are eight tr in fan, ch three, tr intr, 
ch two, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, tr 
in loop, ch four, tr in loop, ch two, tr in tr, 
ch two, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch three, 
repeat, 

12th row—Ch five, tr in tr, *three tr ineach 
loop of fan, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, 
tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, tr in loop, 
ch five, tr in loop, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, 
tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, 
three tr in each loop of fan, tr in tr, ch 
two, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, repeat. 

13th row—Turn, ch three, eight tr in same 
st, * ch four, tr in 8th tr of fan, ch two, tr 
in 11th tr of fan, ch two, tr in 14th tr of 
fan, ch four, nine tr in center loop between 
fans, ch four, tr in 8th tr of fan, ch two, tr 
in 11th tr of fan, ch two, tr in 14th tr of 
fan, ch four, nine tr in second space, ch 
four, tr in 3d tr from corner, ch two, tr in 
next tr, ch five, tr in same st, ch two, tr in 
tr, ch four, skip space, nine tr in tr be- 
tween next two spaces, repeat. 

14th row—Ch four, tr between ist and 2d 
tr of fan, ch one, tr between next two tr, 
repeat across fan, * ch two, tr in tr, ch two, 
tr in tr, ch two, make fan as before, ch 
two, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, tr in 
loop, ch five, tr in loop, ch two, tr in tr, ch 
two, tr in tr, ch two, make fan as before, 
ch two, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, 
make fan as before, repeat. 

15th row—Ch three, * three tr in each loop 
of fan, tr in tr, ch two, three tr in each loop 
of fan, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, tr 
in tr, ch two, tr in loop, ch five, tr in tr, 
ch two, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, 
tr in tr, three tr in each loop of fan, tr in 
tr, ch two, tr in tr, three tr in each loop of 
fan, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, repeat. 

16th row—* Tr in 2d tr of fan, ch three, 
two tr in same st, fasten in next st with s c, 
repeat across fan, s c in loop between fans, 
repeat fan, three tr in each of the ist three 
loops, seven tr in corners, three tr in each 
of the next three loops, repeat fans and cor- 
ners. 





Molding Board—Nail a thin board 2% 
inches high to the side of your molding 
beard and keep the flour off your floor and 
your dress. It is one of the best helps you 
can have.—[Mrs A, F. Johnson, 





Corn Meal Muffins—Take 2 cups sour 
milk into which has been stirred 1 teaspoon 
(level) of soda, add 2 cups corn meal, 1 cup 
flour, 2 spoons sugar and 1 teaspoon salt, 
stir all together, pour in 1 spoon melted 
butter and 1 egg; beat the mixture for 
five minutes and bake in muffin rings or 
gem pans.—[Mrs L. F. Brown. 

















BEREBEBEHEEBEHEEHEEHEEBEE 
 **4 Perfect Food’’ = 
“* Preserves Health’’ ; 

** Prolongs Life’’ = 

w 

9 * 

® 

g 
BREAKFAST: 
B 

we 


COCOA = 


“Known the world over. 
. « « Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. ia. S 
DORCHESTER, MASS. = 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


StVitus’ 
Dance 
Cured 


Mrs. Minnie Fiedler,.of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, says: 


‘* I was afflicted for years with 
St. Vitus’ dance. The first 


symptom of the disease was a 
twitching of the nerves in m 

left hand. 
cians in vain. 
fered for over two 


I consulted ghyel- 
After I had suf- 
ears, I was 
led to try Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. 

**I took only two boxes, and 
was entirely cured. It was hard 
torealize that I, who was scarcely 
able to walk, or to talk, should 
be restored to perfect health by 
two boxes of this wonderful 
remedy. 

‘* My health isstill perfect, the 
cure being permanent in every 
respect.”’ 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple are sold by all dru Price 50 


cents per box; 6 boxes Sy Look for 
this trademark on every package. 


DF WILLIAM S’ 
INK 








THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


uses the same records a8 
the higher-priced instru- 
ments, and is constructed . 
on the same sound princi- 
ples that have established 
the superiority of all Edison 
Phonographs. The greatest 
home entertainer ever 
GEM, $7.50. made. 


For our new catalogue of NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
machines and records, apply to THIS 






any Phonograph dealer. TRADE 
NatTionAL Puonoorars Co., a | A 
New York. mann 











Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 











Pet -Stock 
Boating Fishing 





NEW YORK.NY¥ CHICAGO,ILL, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








Popular Jackets. 





Short Eton or bolero jackets are to be 
worn this season; in fact so very popular 
are these little garments that they are 
noted on nearly every model gown, in cloth, 





silk, cotton and even gauzy materials show 
dainty ones of lace. Patterns of the accom- 
panying designs cannot be furnished, 





Knit Slippers. 


LOUIE HAGAMAN, 





Using Germantown yarn, cast on thirty- 
six stitches on one needle, then with the 
other one knit once across plain, using two 
colors of yarn, 

1—With black, purl the first four, 
then with red purl the next four,* repeat 
from * to end of row, ‘when you _ will 
have five black and four red squares start- 
ed, turn work. 


2—*Purl four black, knit four’ red, 
repeat from * to end of row, turn. 
3—*Purl four black, purl four red, 


repeat from * to end of row, turn. 

4—Like 2d round. You will have now four 
red stitches each way, or one red square 
block, turn the work, 

5—Now drop red but do not break off, 
With black purl clear across, turn work. 

6—Same as fifth round, 

7 and 8—Like fifth round. This so far 
makes the little red squares and also two 
black ridges. 

Between each red square now start at 
first row, so on till you have 30 red squares, 
then make two rows of purl and two of 
knit with the black. This is large enough 
for a No 6 sole. To sew on sole, bring one 
end around sole, and sew to side of other 
end. When sewing on sole be sure and 
have one end corner at point of toe and sew 
around, 

To make scallops at top, with crochet 
hook, fasten on black, make ch of six, make 
one d cin third stitch of top, ch three, so 
on around, making in all nineteen holes, 
which is to run a small rubber through to 
keep top in place. 

2—* Make two d ¢ in each hole. 
from * around. 

3—Now with red make four d c in.each 
hole and one stitch between each two d c of 
second row. Now add bow of ribbon to toe 
and you will have something very pretty 
and warm. 

The right side will be little squarés with 
ridges between, while on the wrong side 
will be four red and four black %-in yarn 
carried along. Then on right side of ridges 
will be two black ridges, while on the 
wrong will be one row of knitting, one 
ridge, one knit. I, like a good many oth- 
ers, have tried all the slipper patterns with- 
out success, but having received a pair for 
Christmas from Illinois, and since made 


Repeat 


several pairs, I send the good thing along, 
hcping that someone will try this and re- 
port how they like it. 
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A Big Drop in Bicycles. 


A happy surprise is in store for all bicycle 
riders, for several makers of well known high 
grade bicycles, as well as some makers of cheaper 
grates, have placed their entire out-put in the 
1ands of one house, to be sold direct to the riders 
everywhere at the lowest prices ever known. For 
special prices, that will lower than bic — 
were ever before advertised orsold at, and for a 





If you suffer from any y | 


E. we want to send you free by mail, pre- 

4 a EE. of the famous Kela Plant Compound. 

tis Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 

we guarantee that it will forever stop all your suffer- 

ing. We are sending out 50,000 Bottles free” by mail to 

Sufferers, to prove t the wonderful power of this New 

Discovery, and we will be preneed, to send one to you. 
Send bed name = address b ostal ae or oo 

Address, The KOLA i” PORT 
No. 1164 Broadway, “New w work. 























PILES See 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 SPREE. | —Dr-£.M-Botot, Box 690, Augusta, Ma 











se Ss eSB Seeenenw 
FOR SELLING OUR JEWELRY NOVELTIES. 
Watches, Cameras, Bracelets, Gold Rings, 


ivenavay ABSOLUTELY FREE for selling our 
ur. No money required, Send us your name 
and full address on a postal card, we will send you 
gold plate scarf and stick pins, all set with different colored 
stones, to sell for 10 cents each. e best sellers 
offered ce Ayes firm. When you have sold them we 
will send you your choice of a Watch, a solid cote Ene 
and any other valuable premium on our large iii 
list, which we send you With the pins. We pay all postage. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., 96 Bailey 8t., Atilebore, Mass. 






















with 8 sets, 3 Pins in a set, different colors, to match all 

shades of cloth; sell to your friends for 15 cents a set 

and get free your choice of Three Beautiful and Costly 
ag SOLD- LAID RINGS, 

set with large Opal, Twin Garnet or Simulation Diamond, 

Send name. No money wanted unless Pins are sold, 

GLOBE GEM CoO., Providence, R. I. 


CYRENO BEAUTY. Shirt Waist Pins. 











SE GAE OE COE CHE OSE GUE QUE BNE GHE Bie SVE S VE OLE HE MERE S ee e, 


$2,000 OIL PAINTING for 10 GENTS, 


“Unexpected Trouble.” 


The wonderful $2,000 oil painting by the 
noted English artist, 


FREDMORCAN. 

Last spring we purchased for $2,000.00 
the noted oil painting, entitled “Unexpect- 
ed Trouble,” or “The First Swim,” by Fred 
Morgan, of the British Royal Academy. 
The size of the original canvas is 31 1-2 by 
421-2inches. We have had prepared a re- 
production of this noted wor Seaty color 
and shade of color nan faithfully repro- 
duced in a size 19 by 25, prin on heavy 
coated paper. A great mone cheap repro- 
ductions of works of art have been scattered 
over the country ; this, however, is not of such 
character. 


FROM MR. MORGAN.—Following is an 
extract from a letter from Morgan, the artist, 
to whom one of thefreproductions was sub- 
mitted. 

MONTROSE VILLA, St. Boniface Road, VENTNOR. 

“It is a most admirable copy of my original, 

uite oneof the most satisfactory reproductions 
Thave ever had, giving the exact drawing and 
color and the touches of the brush. In some senses 
too faithful, as it brings to my memory the diffi- 
culties of getting the baby boy to pose, and the 
worry of the ducklings.” 


A GREAT OFFER... 
Wishing to put this Magnificent Art Pro- 
duction, which is worth at least $1.00, within 
reach of all, we will send a copy by mail, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States or Canada for only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. This is without doubt the 
biggest value ever offered in the line of Art and no one at all interested should delay 
or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. Address 


= 
{ _ THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 60, | 
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“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE.” 


: 
: 
‘ 
| 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Success Weeder 


and Surface Cultiwator 
The opinion of farmers who have tested it: 


“In regard to weeders would say every weeder sold 
| at good satisfaction and would have sold more had 


‘armers known what they were, as they do now. One 
farmer I sold to used it on part of a peeee of potatoes, 
and then put the weeder in the barn. In three or 
four days he went into the field with his old style 
cultivator. ° He saw such a difference where he bh 
used the weeder and waane he had not used it 
he started the weeder again.” 

JNO. 8. CRAMER, Gasport, N. ¥. 

Surface cultivation will average 50 per 

cent better returns than the old way. t 
us tell you al] about it. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 











KEYSTONE | & 
(ty i 


Adjustable Weeder 


—and— 
to 30 in. 


Shallow Cultivator. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER A STRAIGHT FRAME WEEDER : 


It is adjustable both as to depth and width. Can be narrowed to 30 in, and expanded to 744 
ft. When narrowed up to 30 in, it can be used between the rows, working close to the: plants— 
longafter straight frame Weeders are set aside. * Being A-sha , it is not only stronger, but 
adapts itself much better to uneven surface than a straight frame weeder. It has no shafts, 
therefore no horse motion, and will not jump. Teeth are stron a liable and have blunt 
points, which is important when working sensitive plants. WRI WEEDER BOOKLET. 

10 sty les “ CORN PLANTERS, all arranged so that operator can always see the corn drup- 
ping. 12 styles of CULTIVATORS, with all the latest improvements. 20 styles of CORN SHELL- 
ERS, also Harrows, Field Rollers, Write for descriptive circulars and 
SAVE MONEY. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Drawer 915, York, Pa. 
SOOOOOOOOHOSOOOOHHAOEHSES © OOHSOOOOOSS OOHOOOS SOOOOOS OE8OE® 


KEYSTONE QUICK \==/ HAY MAKERS. 


KEYSTONE Side: Delivery Rake KE YSTONE Mey Loader. Attached to 
hay into’a light, airy, iy =< rear of wagon, runs lig 
a a — i ‘Gintew to cure without bleaching.| extra horses. It cts . cy in y 
ky Hastens curing—saves use of ted-/ five to ten minutes from win- » 
[eae r| Rip der—gathers no trash — Makes| rows orcock. Geta all the ig 
a A.Lhay,. Rakes wide, fast, clean.| hay without any tras 
x ; -e/ No dumping—any boy can use it.| Does not thrash off leaves. fh 

Simple— Strong Follows mower closest. Leaves|Sayes time and labor when\® 

—Succesful. hay best shape for loader. both mean money. 
KEYSTONE Three Feed Hay Press, complete with horse power. 
Has three feeds to — rane ¢ hog pouet, Gving 4§ greater capacity than others 
with same power an e teel an 2 
p ah ne Br cog wheels pa horse power—no - ~~ trongest. 
release jerk to sweeps—press always on wheels. 4 STOR me / Speediest 


Write for full 


descriptions to KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 32 River St. STERLING, ILL. 


cemaiaiietiematiodie 
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\ Can be expanded 
to 744 ft. 




















Feed Cutters, etc. 






















































made b: 


ricultural Drain Tile xtexet ¥.2scKson: 


ex len o 
uipment and superior clay will F that long experi Pe i Hor 
tow ge est, easiest worked and most productive Make also rine Pipe, 

ney Tops, Red and Fire pate C Oven Tile and euPEy, Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, ete. Write for what youwant. 40 Third Ave. 


The Hemet Lande are located In “Goshen” Tanks 


Southern Californiay __ emewsnecnrort 


goll and climate suitable to the culture of the best hea lvanized 
Orange, Lemon and Olive. All other products suc- steel; they a avr on - 


















cessfully grown, Abundance of water. Good market. not warp, awellor fall’ to 
Educational and religious advantages. FREE, leees from drying out; 
large, illustrated pamphlet giving reliable facts eavy iron bound edges 
and figures about good California irrigabie lands yy om from bend- 


in tracts to suit, om easy payments. Title perfect. 


or denting. 
> ANTI-SEPTIC 
there is no place for disease 
germs in these tombe. Pure water makes good milk and 
butter; ——— many diseases, hog cholera, etc. Don’t 
buy until you get our 48 page catalogue, sent FREE. 
Kelly Foundry and Machine Co. 44 Purl St., Goshen, ind. 


HEMET LAND COo., 
DEPT. C, HEMET, RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 














Soon Saves Its Cost. 


A 12-Year 





"itr sow, Old Boy 


can do more and better wok, =e, gether 





Rite Hydraulic Engine 


AUTOMATICALLY BY 


in the field or garden, wi 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 

Plows, hoes, eultivates—astride or between rows. Ifno agent 
r town send 81.35 for aample delivered and terms to agents. 
rich Mfg. Co.,47River St.,Rock Falis,!ll. 










ATER 
7 peoa Place this engine two 
feet or more below your water supply 
and it will deliver a con- 
stant stream of water 
on high for every footof 


WITHOUT STOPPING. 














WITHOUT ATTENTION. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO.. 126 Liberty Street. NEW YORK, 





FER A FAVOR UPON THE _ADVE ERTISER AND ) THE 





= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOM 


_TH r icultural Books, addrese 


PE compuece Catalogue of 
ANY, New York or 


F ORANGE JUDD COM 


Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS BY “STATING THAT THEY SAW 


ADVE! ERTISEMENT al THIS Jou RNAL. 





r 





A 


WO hundred bushels of Pota- 
toes remove eighty pounds of 
‘‘actual’’ Potash from the soil. One 
thousand pounds of a fertilizer contain- 
ing 8% ‘‘actual’’ - Potash will supply 
just the amount needed. If there is a 
deficiency of Potash, there will be a 
falling-off in the crop. 
We have some valuable books telling 
about composition, use and value of fertil- 
izers for various crops. They are sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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E ONLY TOOLS YOU BRED. 


We have on hand % 000 squares BRA 
NEW STEEL ROOFIN Senos 
at, corrugated or “V” crimped, 
Price per square of = feet $ { 75 
or 100 equare feet.. a 
No other tool than a hatchet or hammer 
is required:to lay this roofi We furnish 
with each order sufficient nt to cover, and 
nails to lay'it, without additional chare*. 
one for our free catalogue No. 25 
general pyrchandice bonght by us at 


Shia a iver’ } 
Pahts Lee Ovk Hale OF OTHERS.” 


= CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO. 


W. 35th & tron Stse, Chicago. 
mee Ag | a 
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FIRE, WEATHER, 
and Lightning Proof 


Black, painted, or galvanized metal ROOFING 
Z siding ; (brick, rock of corrugated) 


in elegant designs.. Write for Catalogue. 
The Penn Metal Ceiling and Roofing Co., Ltd., 





23d'& Hamilton Sts.;Phila; ,Pa.; or 24 Harcourt St. , Boston, Mass. 
meyey, 4. bROMGOLO’S GRAIN 
and Fertilizer Drill 








tity of 
— ond fertilizer 
canbe changed while in 
eration without the use 
de ear wheels. Fully guaranteed. 
Positive! accurate in quan- 
tity. Give ones trial and be con- 
winced.” Agents wanted.» Circulars free. Address 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfr’s, York, Pa, 










USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 


f 30 years’ expe- Sim 
ee in Well Drilling. 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, 

Tiffin, Ohio. 









DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No. 26. We will furnish it to you FREE 
Writeto oyr addréss, either Harvey, ill., Chicago, 
Il., or Dallas, Texas. 

F.C. AUSTIN MFG. Co. 


Factories at Harvey, Ill, 




















